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Andrew Carnegie. 


THE FAMOUS IRONMASTER. 


Andrew Carnegie is a man whose life 
and labors should be an object lesson 
to all our rising young men, for his ex- 
perience has not been gained through 
golden opportunities, a college educa- 
tion, a wealthy father to back him in his 
work; but having been given innate 
qualities he has done his best with them. 
Several practical ideas from a phreno- 
logical standpoint, may not be out of 
place in enabling persons to account for 
the various types of men who meet with 
success. 

His head is long and broad rather 
than high and narrow, which our read- 
ers will observe combines some of the 
Scotch elements. The width of his 
head at the base over the ears is the 
starting point which enables him to 
take pleasure in work—Executiveness 
No. 2. Idleness has never been a temp- 
tation to him as it is with many, and 

’ he enjoys actual contact with elements 
that are difficult to control and over- 


come. 

He has breadth of head in the tem- 
ples, which shows that he is a man of 
resource, full of ingenuity and capacity 
to work out new ideas—Constructive- 
ness No. 3. His forehead is full above 





the eyes, which indicates power of ob- 
servation through the perceptive facul- 
ties, Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and abil- 
ity to make use of knowledge, talent to 
estimate and value property, and do 
contract work. 

In the profile portrait it will be seen 
that Mr. Carnegie’s forehead is well de- 
veloped in the upper portion . where 
Causality and Comparison are located, 
Nos. 3 and 4, which faculties give him 
a mathematical, organizing and analyti- 
cal mind. He is large in the central 
qualities above the reflective faculties, 
thus Human Nature and Benevolence 
show themselves to good account in the 
front portrait, Nos. 5 and 6. He is 
seldom , mistaken in his estimate of 
people, and throughout his career he 
must have shown remarkable power in 
the selection of his men, and also in his 
understanding of men when working 
with them before he was a master him- 
self. 

It is gratifying to his countrymen 
(whether he is considered as a Scotch- 
man or an American, to recognize his 
exercise of Benevolence. No. 6 in Fig. 
1. He resembles Peabody more close- 
ly in looks and in the formation of his 
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head than anyone we know of, and as 
with Peabody so with Carnegie, we find 
that Benevolence and Acquisitiveness, 
Nos. 1 and 6 in Fig. II., are both large 
and very active in development. He 
takes as much pleasure in the exercise 
of the former as he does in the latter, 
thus, he has acquired wealth through 
the activity and industry of his basilar 
force, while the moral qualities help 
him to be conscientious in the expres- 
sion of the rightful disposition and use 
of his wealth. 

He is exceeding shrewd, keen, and 
tactful, also far-sighted, prudent, cau- 
tious, and solicitous about results, No. 
1 in Fig. I. He has never been a man 
to leave important issues for others to 
superintend. Were he a captain on an 
ocean greyhound he would be on the 
bridge on all special occasions when 
there is any necessity for watchfulness 
or anxiety. Were he a general of the 
army he would be where his men could 
receive inspiration from his voice; he 
is like Napoleon, who led his men rath- 
er than ordered them what to do. 

His Acquisitiveness (No. 1 in Fig. 
II.) gives him the power to appreciate 
money as well as to accumulate it; 
hence, he is not one who would take 
pleasure in squandering it on anything, 
or in seeing even small sums wasted by 
extravagance. He knows how to econ- 
omize as well as to expend his wealth. 

There is great length of fibre forward 
and backward from the opening of the 
ear. Thus the ascending fibres that 


converge and diverge from the medulla . 


up to the corpus callosum—and higher 
still to the exterior of the brain—are 
exceptionally long, and give power and 
scope to the gray matter. In all things 
he has used his judgment along with a 
far-sighted motive and e watchfulness 
or penetration which few are willing to 
expend on their business. He worked 


up from the lower rungs of the ladder, 
where he was placed as a bobbin-boy 
in a linen factory, to an engine-boy in 
a dark and dirty cellar with a wage of 
one dollar and twenty cents per week. 
Then a messenger boy of the Ohio Tele- 
graph Company at fourteen years old 
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with two dollars and fifty cents per 
week. Then a telegraphic operator at a 
salary of twenty-five dollars per month, 
when the first telegraph operators re- 
ceived messages by sound instead of by 
tape. Then an operator in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad employ, where he re- 
mained for thirteen years, becoming 
division superintendent, to the time 
when he made his first investment by 
introducing sleeping-cars into railroad 
service. Then in the telegraph service 
during the war, and on the battlefield 
of Bull Run in charge of telegraph 
lines. Then to invest in oil wells by 
purchasing with others the famous 
Storey Farm, Oil Creek, Pa., which 
gave Carnegie his first start in life as a 
capitalist, as the price paid for the 
mines was $40,000, which were soon af- 
terward worth $5,000,000. He subse- 
quently started the Iron Bridge Build- 
ing Works, and gradually acquired con- 
trol of the steel industry in the United 
States; and, at the commencement of 
the present year, sold out his principal 
stock with a retiring interest of 
$250,000,000. 

It is estimated that he has given away 
for educational purposes alone $20,- 
731,865. 

He was born on November 25, 1837, 
in Dunfermline, Scotland, which 
makes him in his sixty-fourth year. 
He has his hobby and method for giv- 
ing away his wealth according to plans 
laid out by his shrewd and far-sighted 
intellect. While some men devote their 
wealth to building churches, others to 
technical work, Carnegie has always 
had in mind a hobby for erecting and 
encouraging libraries. In St. Louis 
alone he has expended $1,000,000 for 
the construction of library buildings. 
The conditions upon which he has 
given vast portions of his wealth indi- 
cate that he takes as keen an interest 
in bestowing it where it will be appro- 
priately used, as he showed in his work 
when an active member of the large 
steel works in Pittsburgh. 

His last municipal gift to New York 
of $5,200,000 he considers to be a rare 
privilege and wishes this sum to be ex- 
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pended upon sixty-five libraries in 
Greater New York. To the erection of 
buildings and the endowment of the 
proposed technical school of Pittsburgh 
he has given $25,000,000, and it is in- 
tended to make the Carnegie school the 
finest of its kind in the world. It is 
stated that he has decided to give $50,- 
000,000 to public libraries and other 
educational institutions. Of this vast 
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When a man takes a pleasure in giv- 
ing away his wealth, it is certainly an 
ideal state of mind to posses# Quite 
recently, on reaching British soil, he 
made the comment that he was only 
just commencing to give, but that he 
was governed in his giving by certain 
principles which are clear to his own 
mind. In making his $5,200,000 gi 
to New York City he said that New 














FIG. 1.—THE HOUSE WHERE MR. CARNEGIE WAS BORN, DUNFERMLINE, SCOTLAND. 
FIG. 2.—SKIBO CASTLE, MR. CARNEGIE’S PRESENT RESIDENCE IN SCOTLAND. 


sum, $30,000,000 remains yet to be 
expended. 

Mr. Carnegie believes that libraries 
should be placed near the homes of the 
poor; if they are not, the tired men and 
women will not go to them. He counts 
in his plans for libraries in Greater New 
York to have a library within half a 
mile of every citizen, and he believes 
that they should be as near as possible 
to the school. 





York was growing at the rate of thirty- 
five per cent., while London is growing 
only at the rate of ten per cent. New 


“York City is now magnificently pro- 


vided with a central foundation in its 
consolidated libraries, but the city needs 
branch libraries to supply the great and 
constantly increasing population both 
in the town and the suburbs. 

As he is yet in his prime, with at 
least twenty years longer to which to 
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look forward, we trust that he will be 
able to live to see the benefit that his 
industr} has been to the country at 
large. We firmly believe that his ex- 
ample will be followed by lesser mag- 
nates, who will catch his generous spirit, 
and be anxious to share the wholesome 
effects of such generous and liberal- 
minded philanthropy. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. 


It was said the other day that when 
a man gets to be worth $100,000,000 
he ceases to be an individual and be- 
comes an institution. This is the name 
that is given to John D. Rockefeller, 
who has made his wealth out of noth- 
ing, every penny he possesses is the 
produce of his labor, shrewdness, and 
business. He is in his sixty-first year, 
and for the past twenty years he has 
been making money at the rate of ten 
millions a year. With the accumu- 
lative power of his present millions be- 
hind him and his capacity for making 
every cent count, it is quite within the 
range of possibility that he may be- 
come the first American billionaire. 
He is certainly a remarkable man in 
many ways—is a thoroughly matter-of- 
fact man, and “avoids publicity as most 
men would the plague.” He is tall in 
form, with a suggestion of a stoop, his 
face is pale and thoughtful, and his 
manner reserved. He suggests to the 
uninitiated the mind of a scholar or pro- 
fessional man ratherthan “an industrial 
Hercules or a Napoleon of finance,” and 
his head carries out this impression. 
He has all the keenness of a lawyer and 
the observing qualities of the scientist. 
He speaks in a slow, deliberate manner, 
weighing each word. You do not find 
in John D. Rockefeller anything of the 
impulsive or showy talker, in fact, his 
Language is not a largely developed 
faculty, and his conversation impresses 
one as being the result of thought, cau- 
tion, and common sense. His head in- 


dicates great caution, and his life ex- 
emplifies this; he is not a man who has 
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taken large risks, but by patience, dili- 
gence, industry, foresight and indomit- 
able will power he has made a success, 
and a thumping success, out of what 
others would have been content to work 
out as ordinary business. Hence the fac- 
ulties of Destructiveness, Cautiousness, 
Acquisitiveness, Firmness, Comparison, 
and the perceptive faculties largely char- 
acterize the great oil magnate, and they 
help to make him what he is. His 
Cautiousness has made him watch every 
turn in his life, and this idea has been 
put into words by one of his business 
associates, who has said of him, “I be- 
lieve the secret of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller’s success lies in his power of fore- 
sight, which often seems to his asso- 
ciates to be wonderful. It comes simply 
from his habit of looking at every side 
of a question, of weighing the favorable 
and unfavorable features of a situation, 
and of sifting out the inevitable result 
through his unfailing judgment.” His 
Cautiousness and Firmness are im- 
mensely developed, and he has always 
shown the capabilities of a general, giv- 
ing orders with tact. In building up 
the Standard Oil Company’s immense 
power and wealth, Rockefeller has been 
the head and others have been the 
hands; he is the man who makes out 
the plans, and his associates carry them 
out. He is a decided organizer and a 
leader in whatever he undertakes. As 
a boy he showed the same capacity for 
taking the lead, manifesting most de- 
cidedly that qualities developed in 
childhood are but the forerunners of 
what environment and habit will show 
later on in life. 


HENRY CLAY FRICK. 


Henry Clay Frick, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is head of the New Steel Combine, long 
associated with Andrew Carnegie in 
the management of the Carnegie Steel 
Company. There are six companies 
consolidated with the Carnegie Com- 
pany, making seven in all, and Mr. 
Frick is head of them all. He is a well- 
set man, finely balanced, and possessed 
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of superior organizing ability and ex- 
ecutive power. 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, of New 
York City, who is organizer of the 
United States Steel Company, prefers 
to amass his millions by organizing. 
Finance to him is a science, and to this 


. 





CHARLES M. SCHWAB. 


Mr. Schwab at twenty-three was the 
chief engineer in charge of the construc- 
tion of the Homestead Steel Works, the 
largest plant of the kind on earth. At 
its completion he was the chief director 
and manager, yet he never spent a day 
in college in his life. The knowledge 
that enabled him to fill these positions 
was picked up during and after work- 


8{X IMPORTANT MEMBERS OF THE NEW STEEL TRUST, 


is due his success, for he long since 
mastered the science. It is said that 
he is practically the American repre- 
sentative of the English and European 
millions seeking investments. He 
cares nothing to speculate in stock- 
tickets. 

He is serious, thoughtful, prudent, 
far-sighted, in fact, his far-sightedness 
is the keynote of his character. 


ing hours. He has a thoroughly scien- 
tific and practical intellect. 


JOHN W. GATES. 


Mr. Gates has a broad forehead and 
a practical intellect. He always knows 
what he is about. His Vital Tempera- 
ment gives him geniality and friendli- 
ness of disposition. 
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Phrenology Among its Objectors. 


By Rev. J. H. Keetey. 


Professor De Motte, in one of his 
lectures, is making the assertion: “ No 
person can look into your face and tell 
what you are thinking about.” And, 
again, he says in substance: “ I defy any 
Mind-reader, or any Phrenologist or 
Physiognomist, to read my thoughts.” 

Mr. De Motte is no doubt scientific- 
ally and philosophically safe and accu- 
rate in both these assertions. But when 
he proceeds to rap with equal reckless- 
ness each of the classes named, and pro- 
nounces them to be “ blind guides,” and 
asks his hearers to leave them and their 
external symbols to the untrained 
thought of the semi-superstitious, and 
go with him into the more recently ex- 
plored labyrinths of the brain, and there 
meander among the convoluted vales 
and uplands and cell-built chambers of 
that sensitive thought-manufacturer, 
we pause and reflect. We go with him 
and his pictures, however, with mental 
reservation, and are refreshed and edi- 
fied, and come back enlightened, but 
not satisfied. 

We agree with this popular lecturer 
that “ no person can look into your face 
and tell what you are thinking about,” 
but any fairly intelligent person, with 
information now attainable to guide 
him, may look into your face and tell 
what kind of thoughts you have been 
thinking most, and what kind of de- 
sires and sentiments and affections have 
had most influence with you and upon 
you. Further, the well-informed and 
trained and careful observer can tell 
what kind of thoughts and feelings are 
now having the most influence with you 
and upon you. 

This is not done by “ black art,” but 
by clean, pure, white intelligent art, 
such as it is an honor and blessing to 
have and use. All intelligent life 
houses itself in formulated matter “ ac- 
cording to its kind.” The bird spirit 
does not put on a squirrel body, nor the 
squirrel spirit the body of a bird. The 


clay that encases the quadruped is not 
moulded and fashioned like the clay- 
house of the biped—nor is it of the same 
fineness of quality, though both are of 
the common dust—as raw material. 
The spirit that is in a man determines 
the kind of body he will have, or, better, 
the nature of the man—the man him- 
self—is father to his body. As his soul 
is, so the earthly home of his soul will 
be. Thus the life within may be 
learned by the symbols without. 

Now, that men deny this, or that 
thinkers find what seem to be insuper- 
able difficulties to this, does not prove 
it false. Every living thing “ produces 
after its kind,” and has a body, and 
bodily characteristics, “ after its kind.” 
This is the basic law. 

It is not the aim in this paper to give 
any outline of Phrenology or Physiog- 
nomy, but to point out briefly how reck- 
less and unscientific are the sweeping 
assertions of Professor De Motte and 
others. For it is not an uncommon 
thing for popular lecturers to treat 
Phrenology and Physiognomy in the 
same way that Mr. De Motte does. Dr. 
F. M. Bristol, of Washington, and Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, of New York, delight to 
do so. Yet the arguments of these men 
almost invariably prove to be the erect- 
ing of a straw man to pummel him to 
pieces. Dr. Buckley frankly admits 
that he appropriates bodily the nomen- 
clature of Phrenology, while he denies 
that the system is scientific. Dr. Bristol 
practically admits that the records of 
the mind are written in the face, and 
yet he declines to concede any value to 
Physiognomy as a branch of scientific 
information. But Henry Ward Beecher 
was emphatic in his support of Phrenol- 
ogy, and made practical use of it. 

The subject of Phrenology has often 
come into disrepute because of claims 
made for it by disbelievers that it 
never claimed, and because of prophe- 
cies made for it by those who were never 
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given any word of prophecy to deliver. 
Principles are not fakes, because fakes 
misrepresent principles. Phrenology 
(which in the general sense used in- 
cludes Physiognomy) occupies a king- 
dom of scientific truth lying along the 
confines of Physiology upon the one 
side and along the confines of Psychol- 
ogy upon the other, and connects these 
two. 

Phrenologists (worthy of the name) 
do not profess to have a fixed and final 
system of truth done up to be delivered 
on demand as one would go to a mint 
for money, but, rather, a gold-bearing 
region with millions in it for those who 
will go for it, and pay the price in 
proper toil—scientific observation. 

Professor De Motte does not discuss 
Phrenology. He disposes of it without 
discussing it. It is not to be considered 
of any service in the study of human 
nature, and yet, before he closes his 
lecture, he applies the principles that 
Phrenologists have taught for fifty 
years! Doubtless he does it ignorantly 
—in unbelief—and so should be par- 
doned when he repents and does his first 
work over again! 

We have never yet heard an objection 
made to Phrenology that could not be 
answered more readily and more satisfy- 
ingly than many objections to Geology 
a generation ago. We have never 
heard an objection made to Phrenology 
deserving dignified consideration that 
did not reveal lack of knowledge of 
what Phrenology claimed, or a lack of 
information, on the part of the objector, 
of the subject he was discussing. 

One of the commonest objections, for 
instance, is “ Phrenology claims that 
size is the measure of power, and yet,” 
they say, “small brains often show 
more power than large ones.” When 
this is flung out to an audience, the 
Phrenologist is considered vanquished, 
and the lecturer trips blithely on to give 
a substitute which in most cases turns 
out to be truths always taught by 
Phrenologists, but done up in different 
garments by the man of the hour. 

“Size, other things being equal, is 
the measure of power,” has been used 


by Phrenologists, and is yet used; and 
it is true, whenever and wherever and 
to whatever applied, when intelligently 
applied and interpreted; whether deal- 
ing with brain, muscle, or metal, 
and every practical philosopher will ad- 
mit it. But this postulate is just as 
good, or better: “ Quality, other things 
being equal, is the measure of power.” 
And the writer prefers this postulate in 
dealing with the brain. For it is a 
fact that quality counts for more than 
quantity here, as elsewhere. This dis- 
poses absolutely of the flippant objec- 
tion, “large heads are not always the 
ablest.” The fact is that they usually 
are—and if the quality and culture be 
the same, they always are. 

Bacon’s method of finding truth is 
not yet discounted: “ Observe the facts; 
then generalize, and find the law, or 
laws, which govern.” Phrenologists 
pursue this method. What are the 
facts? they ask. What are the relations 
of soul and body? Dr. Gall and Dr. 
Spurzheim and Dr. Coombe not only 
helped to establish the truth now gen- 
erally accepted that the brain is the or- 
gan of the mind, but they pointed out 
that the mind did more than use the 
organ as a whole; and, further, that the 
mind left unmistakable evidences of 
how it worked, in the contour of the 
skull, the general shape of the head, and 
the form of the face. The critical ob- 
server and patient student may find 
these as other facts are found. 

And as to the face—it is an open book 
to all, but may be read only by those 
who have mastered the alphabet, and 
have advanced in a knowledge of the 
language by which the unseen soul 
traces with accurate and delicate pencil 
the thoughts and emotions within, upon 
the constantly transforming pages of 
the human countenance without—each 
new record being a rewriting of the old, 
yet never wholly obliterating the old. 

The public teacher who to-day says 
there is nothing in Phrenology simply 
plays upon words, or exhibits his ig- 
norance. All branches of practical sci- 
ence that deal with human nature are 
debtors to it, directly or indirectly. 
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There is not a reporter that has ripened 
into reliability but uses its information 
in reporting the doings of men and as- 
semblies. A case in point. A prom- 
inent pastor in the West was reported. 
He claimed to be misrepresented as to 
his meaning, but within a few months 
the reporter was proven correct by the 
divine’s own conduct. The reporter ex- 
plained that his method of reading hu- 
man nature by Phrenology made him 
confident that he had correctly inter- 
preted the speaker’s meaning, as the di- 
vine’s defection from the denomination 
he served so soon thereafter was his vin- 
dication. 

Our comic papers would lose their 
pith and power without the knowledge 
of how to exhibit the ludicrous by dis- 
torting the natural. But, if there be no 
meaning in the natural contour of the 
. head and outline of the face, how comes 
in the force in their extravagant uses? 
There must be accuracy in caricature to 
make it acceptable to the critical and 


educative to the less observant. The 
best comic papers in the world are 
“ Puck,” “ Punch,” and “ Judge.” And 
the best phrenological illustrations may 
be found in them and in the drawings 
of Thomas Nast. The force that counts 
on the first page of the “ Ram’s Horn” 
lies in the accuracy with which Mr. 
Beard put the right kind of heads upon 
the characters there drawn, and the 
right kind of faces upon those heads. 

Professor De Motte is to be heartily 
commended for his services upon the 
platform. He unfolds scientific truth 
in picturesque language, and gilds it 
with romantic settings. He is a moral 
power, and the light he reflects evident- 
ly first heats to a glow his own earnest 
soul. But his jibes at Phrenology and 
Physiognomy are reckless and unscien- 
tific, and, when he classes these in the 
same category with “ Mind-readers,” he 
displays not large knowledge, but lack 
of it. 





People of Note. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF LONDON. 


By D. T. Elliott. 


The appointment of the Right Rev- 
erend A. F. Winnington Ingram, 
Suffragan Bishop of Stepney, to the im- 
portant bishopric of London is a very 
popular one. He has youth on his side, 
being only forty-three years of ago, and 
has already won golden opinions for 
his zeal and enthusiasm in his work 
among the poor in the east end of Lon- 
don. 

The new Bishop was educated at 
Marlborough and Keble College, Ox- 
ford, and acquitted himself with credit 
in his studies. He has been an active 
worker rather than a student as head 
of the Oxford House, Bethnal Green, 
and Rural Dean of Spitalfields. 

In taking a phrenological view of the 
new Bishop we notice that he possesses 
a compact organization with no extra 
adipose tissue to dispose him to ease 


and self-comfort; such a type of man 
could not be idle in whatever sphere of 
life he was placed; he will always have 
plenty of work on hand, and will show 
sufficient assertiveness in taking the 
initiative in any new enterprise that has 
for its object the improvement and ele- 
vation of the masses. Students of 
Phrenology will observe the height and 
breadth of the head in the coronal 
region where the moral organs are situ- 
ated, also the influence of these facul- 
ties upon the executive region of the 
brain, and here we have the secret of his 
success as a philanthropist and moral 
reformer. That is a capable man is 
evident from the breadth of his head in 
the base and the strength of the per- 
ceptive intellect. The breadth in the 
anterior upper portion shows him to 
be a man of broad views, with an ex- 
pansive mind and more than average 
ability for planning, organizing and 
adapting means to ends. All his plans 
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will have a practical issue, for they are 
the result of observation and a knowl- 
edge of human nature and its require- 
ments. Asascholar he is not profound 
nor brilliant; he will be more appre- 
ciated for his common-sense view of 
things, strong sympathy, practical 
judgment and intuitive sagacity, rath- 
er than for his extraordinary intel- 
lectual attainments. He is pre-emi- 





RIGHT REV. A. F. W. INGRAM, THE NEW 
BISHOP OF LONDON, 


nently a worker as busy as a bee, and 
thoroughly enthusiastic in all his un- 
dertakings; he carries a good deal of 
magnetic influence about with him and 
will create enthusiasm in others, hence 
he will succeed where many men fail. 
He is fully alive to the importance of 
every detail connected with his work 
and will not overlook minor points con- 
nected with his plans and purposes, and, 
if necessary, he would do the superin- 
tending himself rather than there 
should be failure. He is thoroughly 
optimistic and buoyant in nature, hope- 
ful and cheerful in disposition, yet seri- 
ous and reserved in manner, and con- 
scientious in the carrying out of his 
duties. He is not an erratic worker, he 
keeps steadily on until he accomplishes 
his object; thoroughness and steadiness 
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of purpose will characterize him in 
everything. He will manifest plenty 
of tact and diplomacy in dealing with 
people, also a quiet reserve which will 
prevent him committing himself with- 
out careful thought. The strength of 
his Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and Ac- 
quisitiveness will give him shrewdness 
and the necessary amount of worldly 
wisdom which is requisite in every call- 
ing in life. The strength of Agreeable- 
ness, Benevolence and Approbativeness 
will atone for the apparent weakness of 
the social group of faculties; resolute- 
ness and tenacity of purpose are marked 
characteristics and give persistency to 
his character. When he decides to 
pursue a particular line of work he is 
not easily persuaded to give it up. He 


_will prefer working on independent 


lines and will not tolerate too much in- 
terference from the earthly powers that 
be. Given plenty of liberty he will ac- 
complish a great deal of solid, practical 
work in his new diocese, for he possesses 
the necessary mental tools to work with. 
He is very tolerant, sympathetic and 
just toward those who differ with him, 
and it will be just as easy for him to 
shake hands with a captain of the Sal- 
vation Army as with a brother bishop. 
He can adapt himself to all classes of 
people; he is never awkward or mental- 
ly confused; he can say the right word 
at the proper moment, and will make 
others feel at ease in his presence. He 
is an independent thinker, and will 
talk very straight, concise and to the 
point; he will call a spade a spade and 
sin sin. Earnestness and intensity of 
feeling will characterize his preaching; 
he has the ability to use metaphors and 
anecdotes to advantage, and his keen 
sense of humor will give interest to his 
public utterances. He has a good 
physique, an harmonious temperament 
and a versatile mind. He is thorough- 
ly energetic, industrious and a real 
worker. He is a man capable of wield- 
ing ar immense influence over others 
and will be deservedly appreciated for 
his fairness, justice aud sympathy tow- 
ard his fellow clergy. He is a worthy 
successor to the late Bishop Creighton. 
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MRS. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 


PRESIDENT OF THE NaTIoNAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE LEAGUE. 


As legislative matters have during the 
last fifty years, and more particularly 
during the last decade, come before the 
notice of women, it is but natural that 
there should come as an outgrowth a 
society particularly adapted to work of 
this nature. Anyone who is connected 
with the club life of New York realizes 
that one of its brightest members is the 


She was born at Raleigh, N. C., her 
father, George P. Devereux, being of 
Trish extraction on his father’s side, 
while his mother, Frances Pollok, was 
a descendant of Sir Thomas Pollok, one 
of the early governors of North Caro- 
lina. On her mother’s side she was de- 
scended from Sarah Elizabeth Johnson, 
one of the old New York and New Eng- 
land families. Her mother’s father was 
the Honorable William Samuel John- 
son, one of the first two senators from 
Connecticut, and later president of Co- 
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subject of our sketch. It is a subject of 
considerable wonderment to a large 
number of her friends how Mrs. Deve- 
reux Blake succeeds so well in dividing 
up her time among so wide an area of 
intellectual interests. 

Being connected with the Woman’s 
Suffrage Movement for so many years, 
it is not a surprise to us that she has 
centralized a great deal of interest in 
the National Legislative League, for she 
realizes the great need of better legis- 
lation for women. 


lumbia College, New York. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Devereux were descended from 
the Rev. Jonathan Edwards. Thus her 
ancestral environment was of the finest. 
Her father died in his early prime of 
life, and her mother removed with her 
to New Haven, Conn., where she had 
every advantage of education, taking 
the Yale College course with tutors at 
home. After the year 1859 she com- 
menced her literary career, and it was 
not until 1866 that she married Grenfill 
Blake, of New York, and made her 
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home in this city. Three years later she 
became interested in the movement for 
the enfranchisement of women, to 
which she has since so largely devoted 
her life, and has become an active ex- 
ecutive officer in the Woman’s Suffrage 
organizations. She has conducted 
many legislative campaigns, and secured 
the enactment of many statutes of bene- 
fit to her sex, and through her efforts 
mainly women were appointed as census 
enumerators in 1880 and 1890; were 
granted pensions as war nurses; made 
eligible to civil service positions; and 
principally through her exertions we, in 
the State of New York, are indebted for 
the passage of the following laws: 
Granting school suffrage to women; 
making father and mother joint guar- 
dians of their children; enabling a 
woman to make a will without her hus- 
band’s consent; providing that there 
shall be women as trustees in all public 
institutions where women are placed; 
providing seats for saleswomen; while 
she originated and sustained the agita- 
tion for the appointment of police 
matrons; that for placing women on 
boards of education; and advancing the 
salaries of female school teachers. 
These are among the many lines of 
work to which she has devoted herself, 
and was the first person to demand that 
Columbia College should be open to 
women students. She is the founder of 
the Society for Political Study, and has 
planned and conducted innumerable 
conventions and public meetings. 

She is a woman of charming person- 
ality, and her forehead indicates that 
she possesses a strong practical, observ- 
ing, and scientific intellect. She is 
domesticated in her tastes, and, al- 
though she has devoted so much time 
to public work as a professional lect- 
urer, and to the raising of the standard 
of women’s work, yet she is a tower of 
strength in her home, where she re- 
ceives her many friends every week. 

We regret that the photograph will 
not allow our readers to see the whole 
of the head, as it is a remarkable one in 
many ways, for the forehead and the 
features of the face indicate the 


strength of character, the executive abil- 
ity, and the logical power that she pos- 
sesses. 

The Legislative League was founded 
last March to do away with all federal 
injustice based on sex, and the work this 
winter has been to have the laws of this 
State in the matter of inheritance of 
husband and wife from each other made 
equal and just. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD. 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANE, 
NEW YORE CITY. 


It may be interesting for our readers 
to know what characteristics have 
helped to build up the character, posi- 
tion, and fame of Richard Delafield, 
president of the National Park Bank, 
New York City. It is stated that he 
draws the largest salary of any bank 
president in the United States. He was 
receiving $25,000 per year, and the di- 
rectors have been so well satisfied with 
his labors that they have voted to raise 
his salary to $40,000 a year. 

It requires a very unique combination 
of physical and mental powers to suc- 
ceed, as Mr. Delafield has successfully 
done, in becoming the custodian of 
$70,000,000. He has a thoroughly 
healthy organization, the vital elements 
predominate in the capacious chest, the 
fullness of the face, and the well-de- 
veloped rotund features. The head is 
large, and the quality of his organiza- 
tion is above the average notch. He is 
a man who is filled with enthusiasm; he 
does not dream himself into power, but 
the base of his brain is amply supplied 
with force, executiveness, and grit to 
enable him to manage and control forces 
that would appall many another man. 
He is full of life, and in his element 
when he has massive work to carry out. 
Responsibilities do not weigh him down 
as is the case with some men, for he has 
ample energy stored that can be used 
when occasion requires. He knows how 
to keep his powder dry as the saying is, 
— always takes aim before he fires a 
shot. 
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Ability to decide on momentous 
questions comes as second nature to him. 
He can think on his feet; even when 
people are pouring their troubles into 
one ear he can make calculations and 
bend his attention to another kind of 
work altogether foreign from what he 
is supposed to be occupied with. His 
versatility of mind is remarkable; few 
men have better command over them- 
selves than he has, and he will know 
how to use his abilities to the end of 
his life in a remarkable way. 

Not only has he a full side-head, 
which enables him to appreciate value 
and accumulate money, but he is able 
to look calmly upon the accumulation 





MR, RICHARD DELAFITELD. 


of wealth and take success when it 
comes along without losing his balance. 
Some men become over-reaching in 
their desires to possess power or wealth, 
and when these come to their door they 
are not satisfied, but think that they 
must have still more. Here is a man 
who, whether he was rich or poor, 
would be able to adapt himself to his 
circumstances. 

His head indicates that he possesses 
large Acquisitiveness, which explains 
why he can value property and, further, 
how he can accumulate it. This fac- 


ulty works with his perceptive qualities 
as well as with his organizing faculties; 
thus, while he would not waste any- 
thing that belonged to himself or to 
others, he would always be willing to 
give a fair price for everything he pur- 
chased. He is a man, however, who 
looks ahead and knows what is going to 
take place twenty-five years hence; he 
is not living in the day that he breathes, 
eats, and sleeps, as most people do, but 
he has finished with that day long be- 
fore he enters it. 

It will be noticed that his forehead 
is broad and well filled out in the tipper 
as well as in the lower stories; hence, he 
is a man of quick perceptions, of keen 
organizing ability and exquisite taste, 
as well as sound common-sense. He is 
so full of electricity and personal mag- 
netism that others coming in contact 
with him cannot help but be touched 
by his force and energy of mind. 

His memory of details and special 
events appears to be specially devel- 
oped, even marvellously so, while his in- 
sight into character is one of the chief 
sources of his success in life. He 
knows how to understand the character- 
istics of others and get at their real value 
and worth without asking for their 
testimonials; he trusts more to his own 
instinct, his intuitive judgment and 
practical common-sense than to the best 
parchment covered with the most hon- 
ored name. He is a rare man of busi- 
ness, and if he had but five dollars in 
his pocket when starting an enterprise 
he would work out a plan for doubling 
and trebling it. 

It must not be understood that Mr. 
Delafield is a miser, or one to appreciate 
every cent without letting others have 
a change to swell their capital, for he 
is not that kind of a man, but shows 
generosity of feeling for the interests 
of others and a breadth of philanthropy 
which at various periods of his life 
touches all classes of the community. 

He is a man who believes in work. It 
is a pleasure to him and a necessity, for 
his active organization must be accom- 
plishing something that is worthy of the 
devotion of his best thoughts. He isa 
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‘man who uses practical language when 
expressing his ideas; he does not waste 
words, but knows how to sum up in a 
few sentences what he wants to impress 
upon others. 

In short, he is a man of immense en- 
ergy, strong convictions, keen sympa- 
’ thies, and has a wide-awake mind. 
Practical science is the key-note of his 
character. He looks at the value of 
everything; hence, is a valuable adviser, 
a painstaking worker, and one capable 
of taking responsibility of a very com- 
prehensive kind. 

Of the many financiers that it has 
been our pleasure to examine, we know 
of no one who so completely fills the 
characteristics of a true president as Mr. 
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Richard Delafield. Russell Sage we 
found to possess an exceedingly keen 
business type of head and a motive- 
mental temperament. Mr. Tilford, 
president of the New Amsterdam Bank, 
has a strong vital-mental temperament, 
and possesses a large brain and a power- 
ful organization; he, too, has fine busi- 
ness capacity. Others present a mental 
temperament, and content themselves 
with simply a mental calculation of 
profit and loss without coming actually 
into the arena of the work itself. In 
Mr. Delafield we find the combination 
of the motive, vital, and mental ele- 
ments which enable him to stand the 
strain of vast responsibilities. 


A. F. 


————_e—_—————_- 
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Notes and Comments. 
By Dr. M. L. Hoxsroox. 


MAN BY NATURE A COUNTRY 
DWELLER. 


Man by nature is a country dweller, 
and, when living under primitive con- 
ditions in rural or sparsely settled com- 
munities, enjoys immunity from a large 
number of physical deficiencies and 
disorders which afflict the city dweller. 
He cannot congregate in cities and 
subject himself to all the unsanitary 
and unhygienic conditions of such a life 
without inevitably suffering the conse- 
quences.—Dr. Ehinger. 


IGNORANCE OF HYGIENE. 


A crying evil of our and all times 
has been the almost universal ignorance 
of all classes on the subject of health. 
That there is a desire for health on the 
part of most people can hardly be de- 
nied, but education at present does 
practically nothing in the sphere of 


health. In my own case I may say that 
I never received a word of instruction 
on health throughout my whole educa- 
tion, which means about six or seven 
years of private-school life, about five 
years of public-school life, and about 
four years of university life. This is an 
evil of the day scarcely inferior to any, 
and it will do much to account for the 
physical degeneracy of which many so 
constantly complain.—Professor Miles. 


MAN, FRUIT OF EVOLUTION. 


Science is charged, be it once more 
recalled, with numbering man among 
the beasts, and leveling his body with 
the dust. But he who reads for him- 
self the history of creation, as it is writ- 
ten by the hand of Evolution, will be 
overwhelmed by the glory and honor 
heaped upon this creature. To be a 
man, and to have no conceivable suc- 
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cessor; to be the fruit and crown of the 
long-past eternity, and the highest 
possible fruit and crown; to be the last 
victor among the decimated phalanxes 
of earlier existences, and to be never- 
more defeated; to be the best that Nat- 
ure in her strength and opulence can 
produce; to be the first of that new or- 
der of beings who, by their dominion 
over the lower world and their equip- 
ment for a higher, reveal that they are 
made in the image of God—to be this 
is to be elevated to a rank in Nature 
more exalted than any philosophy, or 
any poetry, or any theology, have ever 
given to man. Man was always told 
that his place was high; the reason for 
it he never knew till now; he never 
knew that his title-deeds were the very 
laws of Nature; that he alone was the 
Alpha and Omega of creation, the be- 
ginning and the end of matter, the final 
goal of life—Drummond. 


ARTIFICIAL SUNSHINE. 


Tesla claims to have invented a new 
form of electrical lighting without the 
use of the form of lamp now common. 
Of it he says: “I have found that in 
almost all its actions the light produces 
the same effects as sunlight, and this 
makes me hopeful that its introduction 
into dwellings will have the effect of 
improving, in a measure now impossible 
to estimate, the hygienic conditions. 
Since sunlight is a very powerful 
curative agent, and since this light 
makes it possible to have sunlight, so to 
speak, of any desired intensity, day and 
night in our homes, it stands to reason 
that the development of germs will be 
checked, and many diseases—as con- 
sumption for instance — successfully 
combated by continually exposing the 
patients to the rays of these lamps. I 
have ascertained unmistakably that the 
light produces a soothing action on the 
nerves, which I attribute to the effect 
which it has upon the retina of the eye. 
It also improves vision, just exactly as 
the sunlight, and it ozonizes slightly 
the atmosphere. These effects can be 
regulated at will. For instance, in hos- 


pitals, where such a light is of para- 
mount importance, lamps may be de- 
signed which will produce just that 
quantity of ozone which the physician 
may desire for the purification of the 
atmosphere, or, if necessary, the ozone 
production can be stopped altogether.” 


MASSAGE OF THE EYEBALL. 


Dr. Wood (“ Jour. Am. Med. Assn.”) 
says: “The most satisfactory employ- 
ment of massage will be found in 
chronic diseases of the eye borders and 
substance, in almost all of those sub- 
acute and chronic infections of the 
conjunctive that one commonly in- 
cludes in the title ‘ conjunctivitis.’ 

“Indirect massage, ‘with the pulp 
of the finger placed on the skin of the 
lids,’ is to be preferred, in most cases, 
to direct massage, which, though valu- 
able in certain cases so far as the con- 
junctiva is concerned, is not so easily 
carried out, nor so readily borne as the 
indirect. 

“ Little is to be gained by inducing 
marked congestion of the vessels by 
using force or very irritating adjuncts. 
The séance should rarely last over three 
or four minutes. 

“ After employment of massage the 
lashes should be washed with warm 
water, and the mucus wiped away with 
cotton.” 





CHINESE BRAINS. 


Note.—The following article was 
written by Dr. Dio Lewis, but never 
published. It will interest some of the 
readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL. The manuscript was placed in 
my hands by Mrs. Dio Lewis. 

M. L. H. 


The Chinaman has the largest known 
brain. Next in order is the Scotch- 
man. Next the men of New England; 
next the Englishman, next the Ger- 
man, then the Frenchman, then the 
negro (whose brain is several ounces 
less than the Frenchman’s), then come 
the millions of Hindustanese, the Au- 
stralians, and other inferior peoples 
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about whose brains by actual weight we 
know but little, except that they are 
distinctly smaller. 

Dr. Clapham records the weights of 
sixteen adult Chinese brains. They 
belonged to the common or coolie class, 
and were chance victims of the great 
typhoon, which raged at Hong-Kong in 
September, 1874. Eleven were men, 
five women. The brains of the men 
weighed an average of 50 ounces. This 
is an enormous average for uneducated 
men. 

During three years’ life among the 
Chinese, I was constantly impressed 
with the size of their heads. I fre- 
quently tried on the hats of common 
laboring men, and found them too 
large, although my own hat is what is 
known as 7 5-8. 

The superior size of the Chinese 
brain will surprise no one who has lived 
among them. During years of life on 
the Pacific coast, I was in constant in- 
tercourse with them. They swarm in 
the streets, and if you keep your eyes 
open, you must learn much of their 
thought and life. Besides, I made a 
special study of these people. 

During our days of slavery I learned 
that white men find it very difficult to 
tell the truth about those who are not 
white. In California I heard noisy 
men declare that the Chinese were 
dirty and devilish. The newspapers 
told us from day to day that these half- 
human wretches were devoted to loath- 
some and nameless vices. I resolved to 
go to the bottom of the Chinese ques- 
tion, so far as their personal habits are 
concerned. In each of my _ three 
camping expeditions I took a Chinese 
cook. My wife employed a Chinese 
laundryman; a Chinaman made my 
shoes, and I frequently visited them in 
their quarters, making my way to their 
deepest and darkest dens. 

The outcome of three years’ study of 
the Chinese question on the Pacific 
coast led to the conclusions: 

First. That the Chinese are remark- 
ably clean. Each of my three cooks 
took a bath before turning in at night, 
often under great difficulties. In their 


quarters in the cities they crowd many 
into a small space, but contrive to main- 
tain under the circumstances remark- 
able cleanliness. 

Second. They are honest and relia- 
ble, not in an absolute sense, but to a 
remarkable degree, considering that 
they are strangers in a strange land, 
separated from the influence of parents 
and relatives, which to them means 
much. During the three years I had 
pretty constant business relations with 
them, no one of them ever attempted to 
cheat me out of a penny. 

My wife and self conversed with one 
to two hundred intelligent American 
persons who employed Chinese ser- 
vants, and we absolutely and truly 
heard nothing but praise. 

Third. Their skill in laundry work, 
fruit picking and preserving, in raising 
the finest garden vegetables, in fine sew- 
ing, slipper- and boot-making — in 
brief, in every business they have 
learned on the Pacific Coast, and their 
capacity for turning out work, are so 
remarkable that they drive everybody 
else out of the business, and earn two 
or three dollars a day where an Irish- 
man would earn a dollar or so. Den- 
nis Kearney and his friends are right 
in their fear that the Chinese, unless 
driven out of the country, will drive the 
Trish out of every skilled occupation on 
the Pacific Coast. The Chinaman has 
a wonderfully keen brain, dexterous 
fingers, and tireless industry. If work- 
ing by the piece, he will, if permitted, 
continue at his task from sixteen to 
eighteen hours a day. 

The Chinese, industrially considered, 
are the most valuable of all our immi- 


grants. They perform a vast deal of 


labor in the most skillful way, are par- 
ticularly devoted to the soil, especially 
fruit-growing and gardening; will 
utilize land that white men regard as 
worthless, and waste very little in ex- 
travagant living. If treated kindly and 
welcomed to citizenship, which thus far 
they have vainly striven to secure, they 
would make a valuable addition to our 


population. 
DIO LEWIS. 
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What Shall We Eat? 


By E. P. Miter, M.D. 


Alimentiveness, the organ in the 
brain that is the seat of the desire for 
food, is located on each side of the head, 
between the eyes and ears. Above, and 
partly around it, are the animal pro- 
pensities, acquisitiveness being next 
above it. The perceptive faculties are 
located above the eyes, the intellectual 
above the perceptive, and the moral at 
the top of the brain, above them all. 
The eyes and ears, aided by the percep- 
tive, reasoning, and moral faculties, 
ought to be able to ascertain just what 
kind of food the human family.should 
live upon. 

In addition to this we have all that 
has been directly revealed in the script- 
ures. Science and revelation ought, 
certainly, to settle satisfactorily the 
question as to what we should eat. The 
scriptures are the word of God, and 
science interprets the laws of God, and 
they must agree. Let us first examine 
what the scriptures say about food. 

Christ said, “Search the scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life, and they are they that testify of 
me.” In the last two and the first four 
verses of the third and fourth chapters 
of St. Matthew we find the following: 

(16) “ And Jesus, when he was bap- 
tized, went up straightway out of the 
water: and, lo, the heavens were opened 
unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and lighting 
upon him:” (17) “And lo, a voice 
from heaven, saying, This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” (1) 
“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit, 
into the wilderness, to be tempted of 
the devil.” (2) “And when he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights, he 
was afterwards a-hungered.” (3) “ And 
when the tempter came to him, he said, 
If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread.” (4) 
“ But he answered and said, It is writ- 
ten, Man shall not live by bread alone, 


but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” 

St. John said: 

(1) “ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” (2) “The same was 
in the beginning with God.” In He- 
brews, fourth chapter, twelfth verse, we 
read, “ For the word of God is quick, 
and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” 

Now what has God said in His word, 
and what do the Scriptures teach, 
about what man shall eat? If we go 
back to the beginning, we find in the 
first chapter of Genesis the following: 

(11) “ And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after 
his kind, whose seed is in itself: and it 
was so.” (27) “So God created man 
in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female cre- 
ated he them.” (29) “ And God said, 
Behold, I have given you every herb 
bearing seed, which is upon the face of 
all the earth, and every tree, in the 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding 
seed; to you it shall be for meat.” 

In the second chapter of Genesis we 
read: 

(16) “ And the Lord God command- 
ed the man, saying, of every tree of the 
garden thou mayst freely eat:” (17) 
“ But of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: 
for in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” 

But the serpent beguiled Eve by 
making her believe that she would not 
surely die, and he said to her: 

“For God doth know that in the day 
ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods, know- 
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ing good and evil.” “And when Eve 
saw that the tree was good for food, and 
that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired to make one wise, she 
took of the fruit thereof and did eat, 
and gave also to her husband, and he 
did eat.” 

The knowledge of evil, therefore, has 
come to the human race as the result of 
eating things not designed for food. 
Eating of the forbidden fruit was what 
brought a knowledge of evil to Adam 
and Eve, what led to their expulsion 
from the garden of Eden, and what pre- 
vented them from eating of the “ Tree 
of Life which was in the midst of the 
garden.” The blood of the human race 
has been, and is now being, contami- 
nated by eating things not designed for 
food. When such substances are eaten, 
and conveyed into the blood, it changes 
the quality of the blood by introducing 
elements which interfere with circula- 
tion, assimilation, and the natural 
elimination of the effete matters from 
the blood. The retention of effete mat- 
ter provides a seed-bed for all forms of 
disease germs. The natural functions 
of the body, brain, and nerves are thus 
thwarted, and inharmony, unhappiness, 
disease, and death result. 

Herbs bearing seed, and fruit trees 
bearing fruit whose seed is in itself, 
seem to be the food which the Creator 
originally designed for man to eat, ac- 
cording to the “ word of God.” 

A glance at the phrenological chart 
shows that “ Amativeness,” or “ love,” 
or the seat of man’s procreative power, 
is located in the cerebellum, at the bot- 
tom of the back brain. Just above it 
is the organ of Vitativeness, or tenacity 
of life, or longevity. This portion of 
the brain is between Alimentiveness and 
Amativeness, and its function is greatly 
influenced by the uses to which these 
two organs are subjected. Tenacity of 
life or longevity depends almost entirely 
upon the food we eat and the manner 
in which we expend our vitality. 

All organs of body and brain are de- 
pendent upon aliment for life and pow- 
er to perform their functions. The ex- 
istence, longevity, harmonious actions 
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and functions of the whole man depend 
upon the proper exercise of Alimentive- 
ness and Amativeness. A perverted use 
of these organs is the cause of nearly 
all the evils of mortal life. 

The first and second verses of the 
fifth chapter of Genesis are as follows: 

(1) “ This is the book of the genera- 
tions of Adam, In the day that God 
created man, in the likeness of God 
made he him,” (2) “male and female 
made he them; and blessed them, and 
called their name Adam in the day 
when they were created.” 

It then requires both the male and 
female element of the human race to 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHART, 


constitute man. As they were made in 
the likeness and image of God, it must 
require both the male and female ele- 
ment to constitute the Lord God. “ And 
Adam called his wife’s name Eve be- 
cause she was the mother of all living.” 
Eve, with equal propriety, might have 
called her husband’s name “ Adam,” 
because he was the father of all living. 
Hence the true meaning of Adam is 
“The Father of all living,” and of Eve 
the “ Mother of all living,” and of the 
Lord God, the Father and Mother of 
all living. 

The last three verses of the third 
cha;:ter of Genesis are as follows: 

“ And the Lord God said, Behold, the 
man has become as one of us, to know 
good and evil; and now, lest he put 
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forth his hand, and take also of the tree 
of life, and eat, and live forever.” 
(23) “Therefore the Lord God sent 
him forth from the garden of Eden, to 
till the ground from whence he was 
taken.” (24) “So he drove out the 
man; and he placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden cherubim and a flaming 
sword which turned every way, to keep 
the way of the tree of life.” 

Is not Phrenology the cherubim, and 
electricity or the Spirit of God the 
flaming sword, that turns every way to 
keep the way to the tree of life? Will 
not the science of man, and the Word 
of God, or Spirit of God, that has a 
dwelling-place in man’s organization, 
teach the people how to eat and drink, 
and how to care for the body, so that 
we may eat of the Tree of Life that is 
still “ eastward in Eden” ? The salva- 
tion of the body was an important part 
of Christ’s mission while on this earth. 
He healed the diseases of all whose sins 
he forgave. He told His disciples to 
pray “ Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done, in earth as it is in heaven.” St. 
Paul said, in Romans, twelfth, first: 

“T beseech you therefore brethren, 
by the mercy of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable unto God, which is your rea- 
sonable service.” In First Corinthians, 
third, 16th and 17th, Paul said, (16) 
“Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?” (17) “If any man 
defile the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy, for the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.” Second Corin- 
thians, sixth chapter, (16) “ And what 
agreement hath the temple of God with 
idols? for ye are the temple of the liv- 
ing God; as God hath said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them; and I will 
be their God, and they shall be my peo- 
ple.” (17) “ Wherefore come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing; and I will receive you.” (18) 
“And will be a Father unto you, and 
ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord Almighty.” 

Revelation, second, seventh, says: 


“He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the spirit saith unto the churches; 
To him that overcometh will I give to 
eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the paradise of God.” 

If there is any future existence or 
condition of happiness for the human 
family, it will be obtained by a correct 
knowledge and strict obedience to the 
laws of God, as they are established in 
the nature of man, and are revealed in 
God’s word. When these are correctly 
interpreted and properly understood 
and cheerfully obeyed, we shall know 
exactly how to secure health, happiness, 
and eternal life. The cherubim and 
flaming sword will point the way to the 
Tree of Life, of which man was com- 
manded to “ freely eat.” 

“For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” In 
chapter vi. of St. John, Christ said 
(47): “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that believeth in me hath everlast- 
ing life.” (48) “I am that bread of 
life.” (50) “This is the bread which 
cometh down from heaven that a man 
may eat thereof and not die.” (51) “I 
am the living bread which comes down 
from heaven; if any man eat of this 
bread he shall live forever: and the 
bread that I will give him is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the 
world.” (53) “Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man and drink his blood 
ye have no life in you. For my flesh is 
meat indeed and my blood is drink in- 
deed.” 

Now, what do these sayings mean? 
Do they not mean that it is what we 
eat and what we drink that sustain and 
perpetuate our life on this earth, and 
give us eternal life? The feast of the 
Passover or feast of unleavened bread 
was instituted by Moses at the command 
of God, in commemoration of the fact 
that when the Angel of death passed 
through all the ied of Egypt and slew 
all of the first born of the Egyptians it 
passed over the houses of the Israelites 
and their lives were saved. This feast 
of unleavened bread has been held by 
the Jews annually for 3,213 years, and 
it continues for seven days, in which all 
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yeast or leaven is banished from their 
homes. It is a time of general purifica- 
tion with the Jews. Jesus Christ and 
his disciples kept this feast, and at the 
last one they held before his crucifixion 
he instituted what is now called the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

“ And as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread and brake it and gave to his dis- 
ciples and said: Take, eat, this is my 
body: this do in remembrance of me.” 
“ And he took the cup and gave thanks 
and gave it to them saying, drink ye 
all of it: For this is my blood of the 
New Testament which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins.” 

Christ’s power to save was in his 
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blood, and it was its purity that gave it 
such power. “ The life of all flesh is 
the blood thereof,” and the purer that 
blood is kept the more life there is in 
it. Eating things not designed for food 
is the one great source of impurity of 
the blood of the race. Yeast bread is an 
agent of impurity, of rottenness, of dis- 
ease and death, and the sooner it is ban- 
ished from the dietary of the human 
race the sooner will “ God’s kingdom 
come and his will be done in earth as 
it is in heaven.” The science of man 
is now solving that problem, and it will 
thus be finally solved on the Christian 
program, if fully understood and car- 
ried out. 





“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
MUSICAL AND OTHERWISE. 


By Unorz Jox. 


Fig. 555—J. H. McKee, Rocky 
Ford, Col—This child is the imper- 
sonation of health; she is not likely to 
suffer from any organic weakness, and 
ought to enjoy a full complement of 
vitality. She will do good wherever she 
is, for she will scatter sunshine and see 
the bright side of life. Mental curios- 
ity is one of her strongest characteris- 
tics; she knows how to ask questions in 
a first-rate manner, and is so importu- 
nate that people will not want to put 
her off. She will show not only curios- 
ity, but interest, and it will not matter 
whether she is in the kitchen watching 
the cook bake the pies, or in the school- 
room with her teacher, it will be just 
the same, and the interest she manifests 
will make people desirous of acquies- 
cing with her demands. She is a very 





sensitive child, and will not want to 
commit herself unnecessarily, for she 
will always have before her the desire 
to please people, and criticism will only 
spoil her efforts. She will have to make 
up her mind to take some criticisms 
along with commendation. 

She is intuitive, and quickly decides 
whether she wants to make friends of 
certain playmates and schoolmates, or 
not. She will have strong likes and dis- 
likes, but her geniality of mind will not 
want to offend cnyone; on this account 
she will be able to get along well with 
almost everyone. She will be fond of 
reading, and will learn much by ob- 
servation; still, her reflective qualities 
will call out her observation rather than 
vice versa. She is warm-hearted, affec- 
tionate, and magnetic, and as a teacher 
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she will make all the scholars love as 
well as respect her. She ought to be 
able to use her talent for drawing, and 
had better take her paper and pencil 
and sketch out-of-doors, for she loves 
beautiful scenery, and will very readily 
be able to reproduce what she sees. 
Her temper will be modified largely by 
her Benevolence. She would make a 
first-rate doctor, but she would not care 
much for surgery. 

She must be allowed to grow up nat- 
urally rather than forced into any arti- 

















FIG, 555.—J. H. McKEK, ROCKY FORD, COLO. 
PHYSICIAN OR TEACHER, 


ficial mold. She should remember the 
old adage, “ Early to bed and early to 
rise,” so as to be able to get all the sleep 
she requires. 

Fig. 556.—Josef Hoffmann.—It has 
been our privilege during the last few 
months to examine the characteristics 
of several well-known and talented 
children who have been before the pub- 
lic as musicians, singers, reciters, and 
elocutionists. When comparing their 
heads with those children who have 


very little talent in music or elocution, 
we see a marked difference in the de- 
velopment around and above the eyes; 
hence, we think that some of our com- 
parisons may be interesting to students 
who are always on the look-out for 
something new. A musician needs to 
have not only the organ of Tune large- 
ly developed, but also an exquisite tem- 
perament and quality of organization. 
It is possible to advise parents whut kind 
of instruments their children should 
study, for, as all musicians know after 
they have been studying some years, an 
organist is differently gifted from a 
violinist; or, in other words, persons 
need different qualities to fit them to 
become expert on the different instru- 
ments. 

One of the most interesting events of 
the musical season has been the return 
of Josef Hoffmann, who some years ago 
astonished the world with his wonder- 
ful piano recitals. Many persons will 
remember the little Polish boy who used 
to give concerts and recitals, playing 
on an instrument with specially raised 
pedals, and performing long pro- 
grammes of the best works with re- 
markable technique. His calmness 
and repose were just as remarkable as 
his genius. It was the custom, after 
he had finished his programme, to give 
the clever little lad a theme on which 
he would improvise, and he often con- 
structed a fugue upon it which would 
have done credit to many a budding 
young composer. 

His head indicates that he possesses 
not only musical talent, but a well-de- 
veloped, well- poised, well - balanced 
character. His brow is well developed, 
giving him weight and an appreciation 
for color-tones or light and shade in 
music. His head indicates that he 
would be able not only to remember 
music well and carry a theme in his 
mind, but his Constructiveness assists 
his Tune, Time, and Weight in giving 
him the power to compose and carry out 
a thought on the instrument as easily 
as an expert calculator carries out a plan 
of figures, or an inventor in wireless 
telegraphy comprehends how messages 
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can be sent from one part of the coun- 
try to another without setting up wires 
to do so. 

It will be noticed that young Hoff- 
mann has a broad forehead, and one 
that is not crowded into a little space. 
His head is high over the ears, which 
enables him to show a masterful control 
over himself. Thus he will show not 
only an intellectual understanding of 
music but a thorough sympathy with 
the parts he takes up. His mind is in 
his work, and he is not liable to ex- 








Photo by Fall, 
Fie. 556.—JosEF HoFMANN. 


tremes of character which many musi- 
cians unfortunately fall a prey to. He 
is sympathetic in nature, yet will not 
allow sentiment to be the ruling power 
of his nature. He has more than ordi- 
nary judgment, power of criticism, and 
intellectual grasp of mind. His ability 
to express touch of an individual type, 
tone of a remarkable sweetness, tech- 
nique, power and repose, characterize 
young Hoffmann’s playing. When he 
returned to New York three years ago, 
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he showed that hard study had brought 
out what appeared at an earlier period 
in a more embryonic stage, and, appear- 
ing before the musical world to-day, he 
indicates a still greater advance in 
power, in beauty of touch, and in fin- 
ished style of work. He has, of course, 
now outgrown the early original com- 
positions which he played as a young 
artist, but they were none the less 
precious when performed, because they 
were tokens of much greater talent that 
had not then had a chance to develop. 

The faculties we have marked on the 
brow and side-head are Tune, Time, 
Weight, and Constructiveness. 





HOME EDUCATION.* 
By F. L. Oswarp, M.D. 
1I.—NURSERY REFORM. 


Next to the night-air superstition, 
the worst foe to infant life is the med- 
dle mania of parents and nurses—the 
propensity for incessant interference 
with the arrangements of nature and 
the manifestations of a child’s in- 
stincts. 

The helpless homunculos is “ pro- 
tected” against every breath of cool 
air that would invigorate his lungs, 
against opportunities for rough-and- 
tumble play that would strengthen his 
limbs. He is swaddled, bundled up like 
a mummy, kept prostrate all the day 
long in a sweltering stove-room, and 
withal expected to assimilate a quan- 
tum of food that would tax the di- 
gestive organs of an active child. 

His shrieks for relief are silenced with 
“soothing syrup,” ie., with opiated 
treacle that complicates the distress of 
his afflicted stomach. 

The desperate restlessness of his lucid 
intervals is smothered in additional sur- 
feits, phlegm settles on the half-par- 
alyzed lungs, servant-girl after servant- 
girl is discharged for failing to keep 
doors and windows hermetically closed 


* Written for the Phrenological Jonrnal and Scien ce o 
Health, 
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against the bracing air-currents of the 
outside world. 

Merciful Nature at last quenches the 
flickering life-spark, and the orthodox 
mother bitterly reflects on the better 
luck of a profligate neighbor, who in- 
dulges her gadding propensity in the 
absence of a drunken husband, and yet 
contrived to raise six of her seven little 
gutter-snipes, romping about in wind 
and weather. 

Rice-gruel and gross neglect are, in- 
deed, less apt to extinguish the vitality 
of a young child than stove-heat and 
surfeits; and all nursery-managers, es- 
pecially in orphan homes and foundling 
asylums, should be supplied with copies 
of a protocol recording the revelations 
of a baby-farm trial that excited the 
public of the Austrian capital a couple 
of years ago. 

The Engel-macher (“ angel-maker ”), 
Frau Lisbeth Gessner, conducted her 
rapid-transit establishment in Lerchen- 
feld, near Vienna, and often boarded 
as many as thirty waifs; though the as- 
tonishing rate of mortality had more 
than once got her into trouble with the 
sanitary police. 

She tried this plan and that to dodge 
indictments and at last hit upon a plan 
that would have precluded the risk of 
conviction if a police-detective had not 
got hold of her written instructions to 
a relative who managed her celestial 
transfer while the proprietor was 
junketing in a Dalmatian watering- 
place. 

“ Hire the best servants you can get,” 
writes Mrs. Betsy Gessner, “and pay 
them good wages; the way our business 
is booming just now we can afford to 
be liberal. And always insist on refer- 
ences—a girl with a first-class character 
and reputation for truthfulness will 
make a valuable witness if we should 
come to hand-grips with the prosecuting 
attorney again. Allow those assistants 
to be present day and night, so they can 
swear to the good management in all 
details.” 

“Cleanliness,” continues Madame, 
“ cannot be carried too far; it will please 
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visitors to see the coverlets thrown back 
and find the bed-sheets as white as 
snow. Get the furniture revarnished 
whenever it gets scratched and spotted. 
Don’t allow night-chairs in the bed- 
rooms, not even the dry-earth closets. 
Let them wash the kids’ faces three 
times a day—babies oftener, if needed.” 

What then? Did she instruct her 
cousin to slip in at midnight, when the 
servants were asleep, and fuddle the in- 
nocents with angel tea of some sort or 
other? 

Mrs. Betsy Gessner knew a trick 
worth ten like that. “ Don’t get in a 
hurry and use laudanum,” she warns 
her proxy; “no drugs at all, if you can 
help it. No saying to what lengths they 
might go in a test-case, and the nose of 
modern chemists is such they can smell 
a trace of poison a month after the 
funeral. The list of paps I left 
you was made out by a competent 
physician, whom we can fall back upon 
if anything happens. Using nothing 
but that and milk, best milk in the mar- 
ket; BUT keep them stuffed to the 
limit (stopfe sic voll bis an die Ohren) 
and maintain a temperature of thirty- 
five degrees ” — the reference being to 
the Reaumur thermometer—say, nine- 
ty-five degrees Fahrenheit. “If you 
will be careful about that, and keep the 
windows tightly closed the results will 
surprise you. Nobody can possibly find 
fault with our liberal use of pap and 
fuel; everything in abundance except 
cold water, for you must remember to 
allow nothing but warm drinks. 
Warm room, warm drinks, warm beds 
a wrong about that, is there? 

a 

The sequel is too infernal for literal 
translation; but, in the interest of an 
object-lesson, let us brace our nerves 
for a paraphrase: “The Lord, in his 
mysterious dispensation, will send half 
of them to a still warmer place before 
the end of two months. The rest are 
the extra-tough ones that would digest 
dog-buttons; but just keep the sweat- 
box a-simmering, and they will drop 
out at the rate of two or three a week. 
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How Can We Study Phrenology?* 
LESSON NO. 5. 
By J. A. Fowrzeznr. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE CHINESE 
CHARACTER. 

If we want to apply Phrenology to 
every-day life, we should study the peo- 
ple around us, and we cannot do this 
without noticing the shapes of heads of 
the foreigners who come to our shores. 


MR. WU LING FANG, CHINESE MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES. 
PRINCE YAO, MEN OF LEARNING IN WHOM 


OF CONGREGATIONAL CHINESE CHURCH, 


view of the skull that illustrates this 
article has a long posterior lobe, indi- 
cating the female type, with a large de- 
velopment of the social and domestic 
region; while the male skull has a short 
posterior lobe, and but little of the 
social nature. 





- 


Photo by Purdy. 
REV. GEE GAM, PASTOR 


THE FACULTY OF CAUSALITY IS LARGE, 


It is not uncommon for three thousand 
to land at Ellis Island as immigrants 
in one day, as was the case when we 
visited the island not long ago. 

Next in importance to examining the 
heads of individuals is the examination 
of national types of skulls. The profile 


The front view indicates great width 
between the eyes and a fully developed 
arch above them; Form and Size being 
exceptionally active. The large per- 
ceptive faculties of the Chinese enable 
them to work by the eye. In the highly 
educated Causality is largely developed. 


* We refer our readers to a portrait and sketch of Li-Hung- rif which appeared in the October number of 1897, 


and the article on the Dowager Empress in the August number of 1 
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THE WORK OF THE CHINESE. 
Their gardens in Australia are a 
picture of neatness; they learn how to 
irrigate every part of their allotted 
ground, every weed is watched and 
quickly despatched, while the plants 
spring up in regular intervals and pre- 

sent quite an interesting spectacle. 
The writing of the Chinese also in- 
dicates precision, care, order, and neat- 
ness, as well as a uniform size and form. 
In the moral brain the organs of 
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principles. It will take another hun- 
dred years for the Chinese head to 
materially change, but we believe, as 
the Chinese become educated, that a 
vast amount of prejudice and supersti- 
tion will be swept away. 

Continuity or concentration of mind 
is a remarkable characteristic of theirs 
—a quality, by the way, which it not so 
highly cultivated in the people of the 
Western world. 

When examining the people of a 


; A_CHINESEZOR MONGOLIAN SKULL. } 


Firmness, Veneration, and Spirituality 
are strongly represented. These facul- 
ties make the Chinese firm, positive, 
unyielding, and set in their beliefs con- 
cerning creeds and doctrines. They are 
superstitious, and are afraid to depart 
from a stereotyped form of thought, be- 
lieving if they do that some great 
calamity will happen to them. They 
are suspicious, and through Cautious- 
ness and Spirituality are inclined to be 
set in their views, dubious about new 
ideas, and narrow in introducing liberal 


large and old country, many are liable 
to become prejudiced in their ideas 
concerning the type of the majority of 
the people taking the immigrants’ class 
as a type, and are apt to think of the 
Chinese only as Boxers or as laundry- 
men, and do not realize that there is a 
better or highly educated class, to 
which Li Hung Chang belongs, and is 
an example of the intelligent business 
men of China, Mr. Wu Ting Fang, the 
Rev. Gee Gam, and Prince Yao, of the 
professional class, and the late Pro- 
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fessor Kun-Hua-Ko, who in 1879 was 
appointed instructor of Chinese in Har- 
vard University. He was a man of re- 
markable genius, his habitual power of 
self-control and dignified exterior indi- 
cating his large development of Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem. When he was 
obliged to suffer the insults which the 
students at Harvard thought well to in- 
flict, his quickness of repartee often 
manifested itself on such occasions. 
One day he was traveling dressed in all 
the richness of a Chinese grandee on a 





railroad train? His companion for the 
moment was a burly Irishman, who 
fingered the brocaded robe, and said, 
“Fine stuff—earned it washing, didn’t 
ye?” The professor quietly replied: 
“No; in China we are three kinds of 
men—noblemen, mandarins or schol- 
ars, such as I, and servants, same as 
you. The third kind come to America 
to wash—all-samee as Irishman.” 

Our Chinese Minister at Washington 
is a man of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, breadth of thought, and Euro- 
pean in sympathies. His address at 


Carnegie Hall on “ Confucius and his 
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Religion ” showed this, and, although 
an Englishman or American could not 
accept all his conclusions, no one could 
help admiring his thoughtfulness and 
his evident honesty and frankness in 
stating his beliefs. He is evidently 
becoming more and more Americanized 
in his ideas. His keen insight into char- 
acter in the address that he made on 
Lincoln during February was a master- 
piece in statesmanship and oratory. 
As the Chinaman learns to take care 
of his young, and cherish them with in- 


Photo by Lewis T. Williams. 
A CHINESE SKULL, SIDE VIEW. 


finite pride—instead of inflicting pen- 
alties for lack of strict obedience—he 
will establish a code of love and affec- 
tion. The father who sells his daugh- 
ter will in the future have a compunc- 
tion about doing so. The Chinaman is 
shy and timid of strangers. With a 
stronger development of the social 
group Chinamen will be anxious to 
make acquaintances, and their Cau- 
tiousness and Secretiveness will be 
modified. Instead of being sarcastic, 
cautious, and suspicious, they will be- 
come benevolent, kind-hearted, and . 
sympathetic. Thus, when comparing 
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their skulls with those of the Caucasian, 
we find that the organs of Veneration, 
Firmness, Cautiousness, Individuality, 
Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and Ap- 
probativeness are large, while Imita- 
tion, Ideality, Mirthfulness, and Benev- 
olence are less active. Their intel- 
lectual faculties give them their per- 
ceptive ability and power to work by 
the eye. 


SUMMARY. 


In short, the Chinese show industry 
and perseverance; notice the breadth 
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and the height of the head over the ears. 
They show respect for their religious 
beliefs; see how fully developed is the 
organ of Veneration, located in the cen- 
tre of the top of the head. They are 
cautious, reserved, and suspicious; ex- 
amine the side of their heads just an 
inch above and an inch behind their 
ears. They are superstitious; notice 
the large development of Spirituality, 
which is located each side of Venera- 
tion on the top head, and they are sen- 
sitive and independent; examine the 
crown of their heads. 





Debate on Phrenology. 


Psychologist:—I hear you are inter- 
ested in Phrenology. 

Phrenologist:—Yes, I have found no 
science to take its place in interpreting 
the mind. 

Psychologist:—Indeed; I have paid 
considerable attention to Psychology, 
but I never thought there was much 
truth in any other subject that treated 
on Mental Science. 

Phrenologist:—Have you not attend- 
ed any lectures, or read any literature 
on Phrenology? 

Psychologist:—No, I can’t say that 
I have, but in a number of works on 
Psychology I have read that Psycho- 
Physiology has wiped out Phrenology 
and every other system of mental sci- 
ence. 

Phrenologist:—And you have be- 
lieved what these writers have said in- 
stead of investigating for yourself? 

Psychologist:—Yes, for not having 
studied the subject I thought these 
writers knew more about the subject 
than I did, and so I took their word as 
the gospel truth. 

Phrenologist:—But as there are other 
works and other writers who have writ- 
ten about what they have found to be 
true in confirmation of Phrenology, 
would you care to hear anything about 
the Phreno-Psychological, and the 


Psycho-Physiological bearing of the 
subject? 

Psychologist:—I should indeed. 

Phrenologist:—I will then supply 
you with a few works and magazines so 
that you can prompt yourself in the 
debate we propose to have next week. 

Psychologist:—I will certainly read 
all you send me and prepare myself ac- 
cordingly. 

(Phrenologist and Psychologist meet 
the following Monday evening.) 

Phrenologist:—Have you had time to 
look over some of ihe books and papers 
I sent you? 

Psychologist:—Yes, and I think that 
much that I have read might be helpful 
and suggestive, but I cannot believe 
that the works are truly scientific. I 
remember now hearing something about 
Phrenology some years ago, but since 
physiological psychology or mental 
physiology has become better known 
the very important truth of localization 
of cerebral function has been estab- 
lished, but the outward bumps, so 
called, do not correspond, I believe. 

Phrenologist:—I am glad you have 
brought out this point, as you do not 
appear to be correctly informed. Let 
us take your first proposition, that the 
suggestions given by Phrenologists are 
helpful but not scientific. As an 
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answer to this point we refer you to 
Sully in his “ Teachers’ Handbook of 
Psychology,” page 5, he says that if a 
subject can be proved by two factors— 
i. e., empirical observation and experi- 
mental facts, that we may take that sub- 
ject as being scientifically correct. 
Now, Phrenology can be proved from 
these two standpoints: first, from thou- 
sands of observations of the heads of 
animals and human beings, by casts and 
pathological evidences in the examina- 
tion of the brains of criminals, and, sec- 
ondly, through the recent experiments 
made by scientists and physicians dur- 
ing the past century. 

Psychologist:—You surprise me, for 
I have been led to understand that the 
experiments of scientists do not agree 
with the localization of the phrenologi- 
cal faculties. 

Phrenologist:—It is evident that you 
have not studied the works of David 
Ferrier, Herbert Spencer’s edition of 
1844, in which he refers to Gall’s dis- 
coveries; Benedickt, Galton, Broca, 
Vimont, George Henry Lewes, Landois, 
and others who have all expressed 
opinions that go to substantiate the 
fact that an approximate relation ex- 
ists between the conformation of the 
skull and the known development of 
men and animals. 

Psychologist:—What other proofs 
have you that the localizations of cere- 
bral function correspond with what the 
Phrenologists recognize as outward 
bumps? 

Phrenologist:—Please to correct your 
idea that the Phrenologists use the 
words “bumps,” for they do not, that 
word is only used by anti-phrenologists 
to bring ridicule upon the science. 
Other proofs with regard to the locali- 
zation of the various motor centres are 
to be found in the correspondence of 
the following topographical areas. 


THE GUSTATORY CENTRE. 


Let us take the gustatory centre first: 
Dr. Ferrier, in his “ Functions of the 
Brain,” page 321, says, “ We have rea- 
sonable grounds for concluding that 
the Gustatory Centres are situated at 
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the lower extremity of the tempero- 
sphenoidal lobes in close relation with 
those of smell.” This centre is where 
two physiologists, Dr. Crook, of Lon- 
don, and Dr. Hoppe, of Copenhagen, 
togethcr with Mr. Combe, localized the 
Centre for Alimentiveness; their re- 
searches were made independently of 
each other, and yet they demonstrated 
that this faculty was located in the 
same lobe and at the lower extremity 
of the second temporal convolution 
where Dr. Ferrier—without any regard 
to Phrenology—localized his Gustatory 
Centre. 


THE SPEECH CENTRE. 


Again the Speech Centre, which was 
localized by Dr. Gall in the early part 
of the last century in the third frontal 
convolution in the posterior and trans- 
verse .part of the orbital plate pressing 
the latter, and with it the eyes, more or 
less forward or outwards. This locali- 
zation was afterwards subjected to 
further proof by Bouillaud as early in 
the century as 1825, who brought for- 
ward further pathological light upon 
the subject. It was, however, the il- 
lustrious Dr. Broca, of Paris, who in 
1861 considered the proof sufficiently 
clear to establish the Speech Centre in 
the lower left frontal convolution, when 
universal recognition was then given to 
it. He thus demonstrated that one 
faculty of the mind may be lost almost 
independently of any other cerebral 
disturbance. Dr. Ferrier says on this, 
“That inability to speak is not due to 
paralysis of the muscles of articulation, 
for these are set in motion and em- 
ployed for purposes of mastication and 
deglutition by the aphasic individual, 
it is only when the centres of speech are 
destroyed on both sides that total in- 
ability to speak is the result. 


THE IMITATIVE CENTRE. 


On this most interesting Centre, 
Prof. Exner and Dr. Ferrier have ap- 
plied the electric current, and it is to 
that part of the brain of animals which 
affects the facial muscles they have ex- 
cited the area which gives expression 
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to the power to manifest gesture and 
ability to mimic, and as the instrument 
of the mimic is his facial muscles it is 
clear that experiment and observation 
have touched the same part of the pos- 
terior second frontal convolution where 
Gall located Imitation, or the organ of 
mimicry, which gives the power to use 
gestures correctly and gives ability to 
the mimic. 

These are but three out of the num- 
ber which we have physiological evi- 
dence upon, and which it would be well 
for you to study in their entirety. 

Psychologist:—You more than sur- 
prise me, for I have read James’s “ Psy- 
chology,” and he is recognized as an 
authority at Harvard, and I remember 
a number of years ago there was an 
article in the “ Popular Science Month- 
ly,” entitled “'The Old Phrenology and 
the New,” which article threw cold 
water upon the truth of Phrenology, 
and ridiculed its usefulness. 

Phrenologist—We have read Pro- 
fessor James’s book on “ Psychology,” 
and find it is an excellent work, but 
there is a singular indefiniteness about 
the teaching of Psychology which we 
would like you to note. Sully says: 
“ As a science Psychology can only tell 
us what are the general characters of 
mind, and point out the best way of 
dealing with it in its general features 
and broad outlines; it cannot acquaint 
us with the manifold diversities of in- 
telligence and disposition, or suggest 
the right modifications of our educa- 
tional processes to suit these variations. 
Accordingly, the educator will always 
need to supplement his general study 
of mind by a careful observation of the 
individual mind which he is called upon 
to deal with so as to properly vary and 
adapt his methods of teaching and 
disciplining.” But Phrenology in the 
school-room fills the gap left by Psy- 
chology, for it recognizes definite cen- 
tres in the brain substance which are 
capable of being acted upon, and these 
localizations the teacher can recognize 
for his own benefit as well as for the 
-progress of the child. 

With regard to memory, Professor 
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James says that “a good general mem- 
ory is due to a greater tenacity of brain 
substance.” In this he agrees with the 
principles of Phrenology, but his con- 
clusions do not harmonize with theirs, 
for he indicates that this memory can- 
not be improved, while Phrenologists 
say that every faculty of the mind is 
capable of improvement and develop- 
ment. Activity of a faculty is brought 
about by use, and, where a power of 
the mind is used definitely, more circu- 
lation is brought to that centre than 
was there formerly. You might ask 
how a gymnast improves the condition 
of his muscles, and we should be 
obliged to reply that action brought 
about tenacity of muscular fibre. The 
brain grows in activity as it is used, and 
we. have no end of proofs to substantiate 
this theory that the faculties people 
possess are increased by active develop- 
ment. 

Psychologist—I am glad to hear 
what you have to say on the subject, 
for I supposed that, in these modern 
days of experiment in almost every de- 
partment of knowledge, that Phrenol- 
ogy had been set aside, and was con- 
sidered only as an interesting relic of 
the past. But I see I was mistaken. 

Phrenologist—We cannot under- 
stand why you should think that Phre- 
nology is not so much used to-day as 
it was over fifty years ago, when it first 
began to receive attention in this 
country. It has believers all over the 
world to-day, and it is used by every 
section of society and the business com- 
munity; in fact, it is consulted by all 
classes as an aid to the discovery of 
innate ability. We wish that you would 
attend some lectures on the subject, or 
allow us to take up the thread of 
thought at some future time. 

Psychologist.—I will certainly do so, 
as I do not wish to be set down as a 
prejudiced individual, and what you 
have told me has certainly convinced 
my mind that there is more in the sub- 
ject than it is credited with possessing 
by many who have only studied 
Psychology from Professor James’s 
standpoint. 
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“* The gospel of Phrenology teaches man the virtue of purpose, and as clearly demonstrates to 
each individual that he has a part in the great theatre of life.”—Henry 8S. Drayton, M.D. 


THE CHINESE. 


Having been requested by an old 
subscriber, who is now over eighty 
years of age, to give the strong and weak 
characteristics of the Chinese, we have 
endeavored to do so in the present 
number. 

We have been fortunate in seeing 
Chinamen in various parts of the world, 
have examined their heads, and han- 
died a number of Chinese skulls, 
though we must say—through the su- 
perstitious ideas of the Chinaman—the 
skulls are rare and difficult to obtain. 
The information we have collected 
from various sources on this important 
and interesting question is greater than 
we have been able to use at present; 
hence, we have condensed as much as 
possible into the space at our disposal. 
Dr. Holbrook has brought to light 
some manuscript of Dr. Dio Lewis on 
the Chinese characteristics, and from 
quite another source we have been for- 
warded an article on the Mongolian 


race. 





The observations of the subscriber 
above referred to are as follows: “ That 
the Chinese are greatly alike, indus- 
trious, economical, secretive, persistent, 
patient, deferential, superstitious, and 
fond of the marvelous.” 





TO SHOW THE MIND. 


Richard F. George, sculptor, and son 
of Henry George, has completed a fine 
portrait bust of his father, life-size, 
which critics say is a marvelous piece 
of sculpture, and old friends of the 
great apostle of Single Tax gaze on with 
delight. The work has been a labor of 
love, and has engaged the attention and 
thought of the son ever since his 
father’s death until March, when it was 
completed. The son is a great student 
of character, for he says: “ It shows the 
mind—it is one of the new things in 
sculpture. I strove not only to repro- 
duce my father’s form and features, but 
the expression of his mind and soul in 
the clay. See the head; it is a remark- 
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able head. The contour is nearly per- 
fect. I have compared it with the 
heads of Dr. McGlynn and Sherman, 
but neither possessed such contour or 
dome as my father’s. I am satisfied 
that the head and face are as near like 
my father’s in life as I can make 
them.” 

The study of Phrenology is useful to 
all sculptors and artists if a person is 





HENRY GEORGE AND HIS SON. 


anxious to “catch the expression of a 
person’s mind.” If he only wants to 
reproduce the form and features, a per- 
son can do this from imitative talent 
only. To touch character, mind, the 
spirit of the individual—these must be 
studied from a deeper sense of the man 
than the outward manifestation. It is 
the manifestation of the brain that 
must be sought. 





RETARDED MENTAL GROWTH. 


Many boys and girls do not appear 
to a good advantage between the years 
of thirteen and seventeen. Why? 
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This is the time the body is taking a 
start, and the brain growth is for the 
time held in check — just as in some 
seasons the spring is late in appearing, 
and the buds do not develop until the 
storms and winds of March and April 
are over. Natures that are late in tak- 
ing an interest in life are sometimes 
like the late buds in spring; they are 
more permanent in their development 
than the early ones. The buds that 
show themselves early in April and 
May are often dashed to the ground by 
the cruel elements of nature. They 
promise well, but their foundation is 
not strong enough to bear rough treat- 


‘ment. The apple-trees some years are 


gorgeous with bloom. They put forth 
their prettiest colors, but, alas! One 
day of storm makes a carpet of their 
petals, and the apple-growers are 
doomed to disappointment. 

Parents must not lose heart when 
John and Alice, Bob or Dick, do not 
show brilliancy between thirteen and 
sixteen years of age. When eight, ten, 
and twelve they were as bright as a new 
silver dollar. They evinced some tal- 
ent, some energy, some concentration 
of mind, but, as one father said to us, 
“TI declare’ I believe my son has all 
gone to pieces, and my hopes of him 
have gone down to zero.” We replied: 
“The pieces will come up in one solid 
block of granite, and be all the stronger 
for their temporary rest. Encourage 
your boy; he’s all right.” 





IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


Is it worth while spending money to 
study Phrenology? 

Is it worth while spending time in 
studying Phrenology? 
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Is it worth while promulgating the 
Science? 

If Phrenology will save time, 

If Phrenology will save one’s income, 

If Phrenology will put one on the 
right track, 

Then we think Phrenology should be 
studied. 

We have come to the conclusion that 
it will do this, and a great deal more. 

What Phrenology has done before, 

What Phrenology is doing now, 

Phrenology will be able to do in the 
future. 

How can we do this? 

There are many ways. 

First, you can buy a Student’s Set 
of books. 

Secondly, you can take a course of 
instruction by mail. 

Thirdly, you can take private lessons. 
Of you can join the autumn session 
and attend the complete course of over 
one hundred lectures on the subject in 
connection with the American Institute 
of Phrenology. 


PHRENOLOGY IN A NUTSHELL. 


Phrenology stands for self-improve- 
ment. 

Phrenology stands for light in dark- 
ness. 

Phrenology stands as a chart for life. 

Phrenology stands as the X-rays of 
the mind. 

Phrenology sees below the surface. 

Phrenology sees before experience 
has a chance to observe. 

Phrenology opens the door of knowl- 
edge. 

Phrenology opens the way for truth. 

Phrenology explains the character- 
istics of men, women, and children. 
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Phrenology explains the principles 
that govern the mind. 

Phrenology is the telescope of the 
mind, and sees far-off objects as near 
by. 
Phrenology is the telephone that an- 
swers important inquiries at once. 

Phrenology is the telegraph that 
sends dispatches without wires. 

Phrenology is the photographic lens 
that teaches us how to produce ideas. 

Phrenology in the pulpit studies the 
wants of the congregation. 

Phrenology in the court sums up the 
case, and gives judgment. 

Phrenology in the sick-room helps 
the physician to diagnose disease. 

Phrenology in the business house 
studies the customers. 





REVIEWS. 


“The Eccentricities of Genius,” by Ma- 
jor J. B. Pond, Philadelphia. Dilling- 
ham. Price, $3.50. 

This book, coming from the pen of one 
who has had a rich experience, pos- 
sesses the stamp and the introduction 
that very few can claim, and is sure to 
attract world-wide attention. It is full 
of rare descriptions of men and places, 
biographical bits that charm the reader, 
and it is written in such a unique style 
that it is valuable from a literary stand- 
point. 

Major Pond has been known for many 
years past for his marked ability as a 
lecturing manager, and we have observed 
that his practical organizing power is 
remarkably developed. He has known 
the world’s greatest orators, statesmen, 
travellers, soldiers, authors, and minis- 
ters; has collected words of wit and wis- 
dom from his intercourse with them, and 
given us many side-lights to their char- 
acters that the public has not seen. 
Among these have been John B. Gough, 
the temperance lecturer; Canon Farrar, 
the Dean of Canterbury; Henry Irving, 
the actor; Stanley, the explorer; Inger- 
soll the lecturer; Susan B. Anthony, the 
suffragist; Charlotte Cushman, the 
actress; Anna Dickenson, the lecturer; 
Antony Hope, Marion Crawford, and 
Mark Twain, writers. All have not been 
equally successful as lecturers, as he 
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frankly admits. Zangwill fell short of 
his expectations, Hall Caine missed the 
mark also, while Ian MacClaren was a 
prime favorite and is called a “noble 
man,” and the Major’s heart is “ too full 
for utterance.” His tour was a great 
success, for we are told that in ten weeks 
he cleared $35,795. But it is the delight- 
fully frank and pleasing stories relative 
to the careers of these noted men that 
are charming beyond description. He 
has sought to catch the personality of 
the men and women he escorted, and, 
seeing them as he did under such pecul- 
iar circumstances during success and 


f ae 
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MAJOR J. B. POND. 


reverses, we get a little more of the light 
and shade than we ordinarily do in a 
book of biography. The illustrations of 
the book are singularly valuable, many 
of them being published for the first 
time. 

His head is broad rather than high, 
and shows a remarkable power to master 
details. He is no theorist, but a thor- 
oughly practical man. He makes his 
work a science, and works it down to a 
fine point. He has made a study of the 
American and British public, and has 
used his large Human Nature to suit 
every phase of it. 
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“What the New Thought Stands for,” by 
Charles Brodie Patterson. The Alli- 
ance Pub. Co., New York. Price, 10 
cents. 

A good deal is written and said about 
Christian Science and the “New 
Thought.” Many persons will perhaps 
be in doubt as to what is the real differ- 
ence, and the points of agreement be- 
tween them. In this little pamphlet 
we find that this consideration has been 
fully explained, and we recommend the 
brochure to the inquiring mind. The 
author states that “the one known un- 
der the name of Christian Science was 
founded by Mary Baker Glover Eddy; 
the other, which is now popularly known 
as the New Thought movement, had as 
its first great apostle P. P. Quimby, of 
Portland, Me., and later Julius A. 
Dresser, of Boston, and Dr. W. F. Evans. 
Mr. Dresser taught and practised mental 
healing, and wrote but little. Dr. Evans 
wrote a number of books, the most im- 
portant being ‘Primitive Mind Cure’ 
and ‘ Esoteric Christianity.’” The book- 
let is a clear statement of the two orders 
of belief, and we feel sure that we have 
only to mention the existence of the 
pamphlet to bring many sales. 


~~———_——_—— 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


604—H. M., Melmore, Ohio.—The lady 
has an individuality of her own, and pos- 
sesses a high and lofty forehead; the 
trouble with her is, she thinks too much 
and generates more ideas than she can 
work off. Her vitality is not equal to her 
capacity or inclination to study and 
think, yet we do not believe that were 
she to devote her attention to teaching 
she would be able to bear the strain. She 
needs an occupation where she can be 
out-of-doors a good deal of the time, 
where she can cultivate flowers and be 
among the beautiful things of nature. 
She also needs rest and ought to be sure 
to get it. 





. 
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605.—J. B., De Kalb, Ill.—You have not 
been stinted by any means in vital power, 
enthusiasm, and energy of mind; in fact, 
you are alive all over, and ought to be 
the superintendent of a large influential 
school; you are a natural-born teacher, 
but you will not be content with teach- 
ing alone; you will want to organize and 
plan out work. Thus you will rise to 
the highest department of any work you 
undertake to do. You will be interested 
in literature, and could succeed in writ- 
ing, or in the study of the languages. 
You would make a good reviewer, and 
had better give your attention to a line 
of thought where you can use your 
originality. If you marry, be sure and 
select the right kind of a partner, one 
who can understand and appreciate you. 

606.—O. B., Albert City, Pa.—You have 
a thoughtful mind, and one that does not 
jump to conclusions without good evi- 
dence. You could succeed in domestic 
science, and study scientific dressmak- 
ing, scientific cooking, and manage a 
home well, even if you had to superin- 
tend the work for twenty-five or thirty 
inmates. If your photograph is a recent 
one, you are young yet and have not 
come to your full state, but can develop 
within the next couple of years, and 
probably will do so quite rapidly. You 
have a practical mind and see things in 
a common-sense way; you do not build 
castles in the air or live on dreams and 
fancies—you pay more attention to reali- 
ties and the sweetmeats of life. En- 
cougage yourself as much as possible, for 
there is a lot of sterling worth in your 
character. 

607.—E. L., Boeckow, Mo.—Farming 
may not have done you any harm, but 
you can do more than attend to the cows 
and sow the ground with grain. If you 
can make enough out of farming to go 
back to your college work, you could 
make a success in law or could take up 
chemistry as applied to agricultural pur- 
poses. You have a clear-cut intellect and 
know how to understand the practical 
uses of things, and the more you get out 
among men of intelligence the better you 
will succeed. You are quite mechanical, 
and probably do up all the mechanical 
jobs on the farm. You could branch out 
in practical mechanics for you have in- 
genuity and practical skill in using up 
material. You are kind-hearted and dis- 
posed to do as much good in the world 
as you possibly can. 

608.—_W. H. M.—This gentleman has 
apparently a large head and an active 
brain; the basilar portion indicates vig- 
or, energy, and executive power, which 
propels the intellect and makes him an 
aggressive man. The central qualities of 
his forehead are largely represented and 
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manifest—more than an average degree 
of intuition and perceptive talent. He 
is a very analytical man, and in law, 
medicine, or science could sum up his 
work with great clearness and ability. 
Sublimity enables him to take large and 
comprehensive views of subjects. He has 
evidently inherited his temperamental 
conditions from his mother, also his 
large development of Benevolence. 

609.—E. A. M. J., Lodi, Wis.—Your 
photograph indicates strength of char- 
acter and a long anterior lobe, which 
you use in planning and arranging work 
in some executive way. You ought to 
be in a business that requires supervision 
and organizing power, or else you should 
be where you will have the charge of 
the young in superintending their stud- 
ies. You hate idleness, and do not en- 
courage it in yourself or others. You 
face all difficulties with heroism and 
would not flinch under the operator’s 
knife if you had to undergo an opera- 
tion. You have considerable independ- 
ence of character, and are not one of the 
leaning kind. 

610.—I. J. E., Waukesha, Wis.—You 
have a remarkable development of the 
Vital temperament and have a strong 
arterial system. You quickly warm up 
to your subject and are strongly mag- 
netic. You can assimilate food quite 
easily, hence a little will go a long way 
with you. You should take more nitrog- 
enous than carbonaceous food. You 
have a ready command of language, are 
fluent and capable of expressing your- 
self with ease, and get in touch with 
your audience immediately. Ingenuity 
is quite a strong characteristic of yours, 
hence in a literary or scholarly way you 
ought to be able to use it to good ac- 
count. You need a full amount of out- 
door exercise so as to keep your organ- 
ization in perfect health. We judge that 
you have had a sick day in your life. 


————_e@—_—_—_——- 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponyM or IniITIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


C. Kelly, Kansas. — Your “turned 
round ” experience, as you call it, may 
be explained in two ways: 1. You have 
probably but a small faculty of Locality, 
hence the points of the compass are dif- 
ficult for you to understand. 2. In the 
morning, when you wake, you say you 
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are more confused about where you are. 
This is probably due to the fact that dur- 
ing the night your circulation has been 
drawn away from your brain, and it is 
not until you have brought it bacx again 
by definite thought that you centre it 
upon Locality and Eventuality. You can 
increase these faculties by exercise and 
concentration of mind. 

C. A. C., Hoyt, I. T.—We are glad to 
learn that you have found a remedy to 
cure your catarrh. It is quite a common 
complaint in this country owing to the 
effects of the changes in the climate and 
the dry, dusty roads, high winds, and 
bright, sunny weather. The dust is in- 
haled into the nostrils, and the bronchial 
tubes become irritated in trying to get 
rid of the foreign matter. The irritation 
becomes ‘worse rather than better, and 
then the mucous membrane becomes in- 
flamed as well. In England there is less 
catarrh, and the climate is moister and 
less extreme. Coughing and spitting 
seem to be chronic in America. 

A. D., Troy.—What makes a person 
write one word and mean another? you 
ask. We think the reason for this is 
want of attention, want of application 
of mind. Such a mind is in too great a 
hurry; it is thinking of the next idea 
when it should be paying attention to 
the one before it. 

How many subscribers can each reader 
send in during the year? 

The fine illustrations of noses in the 
April number of the JOURNAL were 
drawn by the facile pencil of Mr. Charles 
T. Parks. 





FIELD NOTES. 


We regret to hear from Mr. Byland, 
of Lebanon, O., that, through failing eye- 
sight, he has been obliged to give up his 
regular work in Phrenology, and he 
wishes his many friends in America and 
England to be notified of this fact 
through the JouRNAL. We are sorry that 
Phrenology will lose an active pioneer 
among her ranks, and trust that he will 
continue to disseminate the principles of 
the science notwithstanding his sad af- 
fliction. 

Mr. A. H. Welch is now lecturing at 
Foresters’ Hall, Waterloo, Ont., and he 
has been so well received that the peo- 
ple are asking for more lectures, and 
he has decided to remain longer in the 
town. We wish him continued success. 


Mr. George Cozens is now in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, giving examinations and 
lectures. 
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J. M. Fitzgerald is very successful with 
examinations in his office at Chicago. 

George Markley gives examinations in 
Youngstown, O. 

C. C. Ingram is very successful with 
examinations in Charleston, Ill. 

B. F. Pratt is travelling from place to 
place giving lectures and examinations. 

Mr. D. MacKenzie is giving lectures 
and examinations in Orangeville, On- 
tario. 

Mr. George Morris is at present in 
Shakopee, Minn., giving examinations 
and lectures. 

Mr. Welch is lecturing and giving ex- 
aminations at present in La Crosse, Wis. 

The Denver Phrenological Society, or- 
ganized in 1898, is prosperous and doing 
excellent work. They meet every Tues- 
day evening in my Phrenological office, 
20 McClelland Block, corner Fifteenth 
and Lawrence Streets. 

I have lately welcomed to the city 
Professor M. F. Kane and wife, née Elsie 
Cassell Smith. 

At the last public lecture of the so- 
ciety, in March, the hall was crowded. 
There were some prominent persons 
present, whom we examined at close of 
lecture, which proved to be of special 
interest to the audience. 

There are other events that would 
perhaps be of interest regarding our 
Denver phrenological work, but this will 
suffice, as I merely wish to send you a 
statement regarding the success of so- 


ciety. Cordially, 
M. Lilburn Merrill, M.D., Pres. 
March 29, 1901. 6 


FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT. 


On Wednesday, March 6th, Miss I. 
Todd, F.F.P.I., read a capital paper on 
“The Mongolian Race,” which was 
greatly appreciated by the members and 
friends present. The lecturer gave a de- 
tailed account of the customs and idio- 
syncrasies of the Chinese people, and 
stated that the Mongolic head is not 
calculated for the origination of ideas, 
the creative faculties being especially 
wanting. The organization is essentially 
practical and imitative. China in his- 
torical duration is absolutely unique. It 
can laugh to scorn our most ancient gov- 
ernments and our most venerable insti- 
tutions. It has seen in and seen out the 
ever-changing phases of western civiliza- 
tion, like the unconcerned spectator of 
a succession of dissolving views. The 
Chinaman is great at standing still. He 
is satisfied, and will allow others to have 
the glory, provided they will also under- 
take the dangers of innovation. Their 


own book of history records events said 
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to have taken place as far back as 2350 
B.c. The Chinaman is not large in Hope, 
while Secretiveness and Caution are 
prominent characteristics. Thus he is 
intensely conservative and uncommuni- 
cative. He shows much unwillingness to 
have any intercourse with other nations. 
Destructiveness and Combativeness tend 
to make him industrious. Imitation and 
Constructiveness are also prominent fac- 
ulties; these, combined with the per- 
ceptives rather than the reflectives, in- 
clude refining and moral groups which 
are not well marked. The combination 
of these explains their dislike ta inno- 
vation, their slow progress, their some- 
times barbaric cruelty and craftiness, 
their cleverness at imitation and using 
their hands. In everything that relates 
to death, the customs of the Chinese are 
very singular. “They meet their last en- 
emy with apparent unconcern, but, 
whilst their future state troubles them 
little, they regard the quality of their 
coffins as of vital importance, and fre- 
quently provide them during their life- 
time. Indeed, a coffin is considered a 
most acceptable present, and is frequent- 
ly given by children to their parents. 
The lecturer then dealt briefly with the 
Japanese customs, etc. Phrenologically, 
they have larger Hope and Ideality than 
the Chinese, which is shown in their 
greater enterprise, their amusements, 
their decorative ability, and their per- 
sonal cleanliness and light-heartedness. 
Approbativeness is also well marked; 
like the Chinese, their heads are broad 
at the base, but the organization is of an 
altogether higher type. Destructiveness 
and Combativeness are used to a higher 
purpose. The Japanese cannot by any 
means be called a spiritual race of peo- 
ple. No people display more indifference 
to religious teaching than the Japanese. 
At the close of the lecture Mr. D. T. El- 
liott gave a short address upon the lead- 
ing characteristics of the English and 
American people; also the German and 
French; and gave a description of their 
most prominent phrenological develop- 
ments. A delineation of the character 
of a lady from the audience was given by 
Mr. Elliott. A hearty vote of thanks to 
the lecturer brought this interesting 
meeting to a close. 

On Wednesday, March 20th, Miss S. 
Dexter gave a most instructive and inter- 
esting lecture on Dr. A. Combe, brother 
to George Combe, before a large audience 
of members and friends. The lecturer 
traced the history of Dr. Combe from his 
early medical days to the period when 
he accepted the principles of Phrenology, 
and adopted its teachings in his practice. 
Reference was made to the doctor’s 
writings, and his zeal for the advance- 
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ment of Phrenology. An interesting dis- 
cussion followed, in which Messrs. Wil- 
kins, Overall, Williamson, Hill, and 
Elliott took part. A very hearty vote of 
thanks was given to the lecturer, pro- 
posed by Mr. C. Wedlake, and seconded 
by Mr. F. Jarvis. The lecturer suitably 
responded. Mr. D. T. Elliott delineated 
the characters of a lady and gentleman 
from the audience. 


PHRENOLOGY IN NEWQUAY. 


On Monday evening, March 23d, at the 
Newquay Reading-room and Institute, 
Mr. F. Framjee delivered a lecture on 
“Phrenology.” The lecturer dealt with 
the present position of Phrenology, and 
reported satisfactory results; he exhaus- 
tively referred to its history from remote 
ages, and contended that a pressing need 
was felt at every period for some science 
of character, until Dr. Gall solved the 
problem with indefatigable energy and 
patient research. The lecturer called at- 
tention to the widespread utility of 
Phrenology in domestic life, manage- 
ment of children, matrimonial alliances, 
business pursuits, education, morals, 
legislation, criminality, heredity, and 
various special aptitudes, now miscon- 
ceived and misunderstood by writers ig- 
norant of true causes, so inseparably 
correlated as structure and function. 
Mr. Framjee announced that another 
lecture will be delivered next month in 
Mr. Hooper’s room, on the “ Intellectual 
Group Phrenologically Considered,” and 
offered his services to delineate charac- 
ter, by appointment, for a moderate fee. 
Mr. Walker read his delineation written 
by the lecturer, and laid stress on many 
points of agreement. Mr. Walker ex- 
pressed his delight at being the happy 
inheritor of the sanguine temperament, 
which made him appear cheerful under 
all circumstances and hopefully look for- 
ward toward a bright future. Mr. 
Framjee replied that as excess of light 
dazzles the eyes, so excess of buoyancy 
makes wrong calculations when reflective 
powers fail to use their influence; be 
cheerful by all means, but a little bilious- 
ness would spontaneously teach that 
darkness follows light. Mr. Collier con- 
tended that Phrenology was highly use- 
ful in marriage relations, for mental and 
moral fitness is essential to happiness. 
Mr. Bennett argued that badness is often 
the necessary consequence of heredity as 
a factor to be explained phrenologically. 
Mr. Turner admitted that in point of 
every phase of reform the lecture was 
instructive. A formal vote of thanks 
terminated the proceedings, 
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HOW PHRENOLOGY CAN HELP THE 
NEW PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


DISCUSSED BY DR. McGUIRE. 


RULES TO BE FOLLOWED IN THE 
SEARCH AFTER A HEALTHY MIND 
AND BODY. 


On Wednesday evening, April 3d, Dr. 
Constantine T. McGuire lectured before 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
on “The New Physical Culture, and 
how Phrenology is an Essential Factor 
in Cultivating Health.” He said: 

“ There is no question I might say that 
concerns less the average man than that 
of the care of his body, and yet upon a 
proper understanding of the laws of 
health greatly depends a man’s happi- 
ness here below upon this terrestrial 
sphere. Of late years, however, we hear 
more of this subject than was formerly 
the case, and this, in a great measure, is 
owing to the more extended study of 
physiology and hygiene in our schools 
and colleges. 

“We know for a fact that the ancient 
Greeks paid great attention to physical 
culture, and the maxim of a sound mind 
in a sound body has come to us from 
this remote source. The Greeks valued 
the culture of the body so highly that 
they considered it equal to that of the 
mind. It is only of late years, however, 
that modern educators have investigated 
this matter, and as a result more stress 
is placed upon this subject than has hith- 
erto been the case. In this connection 
I might say that in our efforts in the 
way of intellectual improvement we 
should bear in mind that no advance- 
ment in this direction can compensate 
for physical debility. The celebrated 
Thomas Carlyle once addressed the 
graduating class of his own university 
on this same subject. He warned them 
that no attainment in the world of sci- 
ence or literature would reward for the 
loss of health. His remarks were the 
more telling, as he himself at that time 
was a good illustration of the evil ef- 
fects of injudicious study. There is no 
doubt that physical culture has done 
much to improve the bodies of those who 
engage in its cultivation, but, like other 
good things, it is greatly abused in some 
quarters. 

“ As to the history of physical culture, 
we find that the present course of train- 
ing that is generally pursued in this 
country was first taught by Dr. Dio 
Lewis at Concord, Mass., about the year 
1860. The doctor was a man of strong 
personality, and possessed the faculty of 
imparting knowledge in a very pleasing 
manner. It must be said that he did 
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much good, especially in awakening in- 
terest in this hitherto neglected study. 
His method was based upon the Swedish 
system, and he was a strong advocate of 
the one-pound dumbbell. We next hear 
of the Winship system, which consisted 
mainly in the lifting of heavy weights. 
This system was much in vogue till the 
author came to an untimely end from 
over-exertion. About this time Dr. Ol- 
iver Wendell Holmes began to write on 
this subject in the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ 
and there was introduced at the same 
time boating and other exercises at Har- 
vard University. At present no institu- 
tion is considered complete that does not 
possess a gymnasium, and the love of 
sport has grown so strong in our insti- 
tutions of learning that it would appear 
that athletics were the more important 
part of their curriculum. 

“It is not, however, my intention to 
depreciate these exercises, but to point 
out the dangers that arise from engaging 
in those sports without sufficient pre- 
liminary training, and also to disabuse 
the idea that all persons alike may in- 
dulge in the same exercises regardless 
of their temperament, hereditary qual- 
ities, or state of health. 


(To be continued.) 
———q@»¢ 


NOTICE. 


The next meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology will be held on the 
first Wednesday in May, which falls on 
May day (ist). 

The evening will be devoted to the 
practical demonstration of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy. The temperaments, 
the choice of pursuits, and the location 
of the various faculties will be pointed 
out by the head, and the features of the 
face will be described by Miss J. A. 
Fowler. 

Dr. C. W. Brandenburg will occupy the 
chair and will select a committee to 
nominate subjects from the audience. 


—_——____¢—____. 


The Hundred Year Club holds its own 
with other clubs for interest and useful- 
ness. Dr. Carlton Simon is its new 
president. In March, Dr. Cyrus Edson 
gave an interesting paper on “ Sleep and 
Dream Life,” which was full of valuable 
suggestions. Mr. Ernest H. Crosby ad- 
dressed the meeting on “ Cannibalism.” 
As he is the president of the New York 
a Society he spoke with great 

orce. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 














THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
-. required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
—- our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms-will 
e given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Vegetarian” — Chicago and 
Philadelphia—is improving all the time 
and should have a very large circulation. 
Americans of all nations can afford to 
be vegetarians, for they have such a re- 
markable selection of fruits and vege- 
tables, instead of depending upon meat. 

“The American Mother ’”’—Ann Arbor, 
Mich.—is always full of articles that 
mothers can profit by. We hail it with 
pleasure month by month. 

“ Mind ”—New York—has always some 
original and interesting articles in it; 
the one this month that is particularly 
helpful is by Charles Brodie Patterson, 
one of the editors, on “ Mental Influ- 
ences.” It is just along the phrenological 
line of thought. In the Family Circle 
Department, conducted by Ellen Van 
Anderson, we have a practical thought 
on how mothers can help their children 
by silent mental suggestions. The arti- 














cle corresponds with the idea that the 
JOURNAL has expressed through the pen 
of Aquiela on the influence of the facul- 
ties and how mothers can train the 
minds of their children through sug- 
gestion. 

“Our Dumb Animals ” — Boston — is 
strong in its advocacy of preserving ani- 
mal life from cruelty. 

“The Theosophist.”—Madras, India.— 
This is a magazine of Oriental philos- 
ophy, art, literature, and occultism, con- 
ducted by H. S. Olcott. It contains 
articles by Elizabeth Hughes, Samuel 
Stuart, J. Tepper, and G. K. Sastry. It 
is not a new journal, therefore is widely 
known throughout the States and the 
British Isles. 

“St. Louis Globe Democrat” — St. 
Louis, Mo.—is up to date in every respect. 
Its illustrated supplement is a treat to 
read. 

“The Christian Herald *"—New York— 
is excelling itself. It is now taking up 
a column for the International Sunshine 
Society. 

“The Philosophical Journal” — San 
Francisco, Cal.—keeps pace with all the 
news of the world. It contains a por- 
trait of Mozart in his boyhood when he 
played before Queen Maria Theresa with 
his sister. 

“The American Review of Reviews "— 
New York—contains the sketches of two 
prominent men, namely, Carnegie and 
Harrison. Mr. Stead writes a character 
sketch of Queen Alexandra, and the edi- 
tor, Dr. Albert Shaw, reviews the achieve- 
ments of ex-Senator William M. Evarts. 

“The Normal Instructor ’—Dansville, 
N. Y.—is a prize for any teacher to read. 
Its articles are short and to the point; 
it has something that everyone in the 
educational world can read with interest. 

“The Penman, Artist, and Business 
Educator.”—Columbus, O.—This maga- 
zine is what its name signifies: it helps 
in the education of not only penmanship, 
but contains hints upon illustrations and 
how to cultivate the art. 

“Human Nature ”—San Francisco, Cal. 
with an article on “ Nature 


—opens 
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Points the Way to Success,” by the edi- 
tor; it illustrates the literary type in 
the present number. 

“Current History ” — Boston — cannot 
be spoken of in too high terms of praise. 
For a person who has but little time on 
hand and yet wants to keep in touch 
with the news of the world this is the 
prince of journals. It is not bulky, and 
contains a large selection of photographs. 

“The Bookman.”—New York.—Its lit- 
erary pages are full of interesting mat- 
ter, both of modern and ancient litera- 
ture while the illustrations, which are 
brought out on plate-paper, are works 
of art in themselves. 

“ Medicine.” — Chicago. — A journal of 
medicine and surgery, edited by Harold 
M. Moyer, M.D. It is a valuable contri- 
bution in regard to its works on medical 
science as well as its review of thera- 
peutics. Every number contains a large 
number of abstracts from other medical 
journals, which also increases its value. 

“The Saturday Evening Post ”’—Phila- 
delphia—has always a bright and inter- 
esting article in every number. Its tales 
bristle with life, and its first article is 
generally full of good advice. The one 
before us is by Mr. Herbert Vreeland on 
“The Young Man’s Opportunity in the 
New Business Order.” The writer puts 
technical knowledge before a college 
education. We thoroughly recommend 
the paper. Its place could not be filled 
by any other weekly. 

“The Dunkirk News ’—Dunkirk, Ind. 
—is a nice little paper, full of interesting 
items; there is much in a little space. 

“The Sunday Commercial.” — Vin- 
cennes, Ind.—The paper is edited on the 
line of those of the large cities. It has 
up-to-date news, is illustrated, and has 
articles of general interest. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal ”—Phila- 
delphia—is a marvellous creation, and 
certainly shows a vast amount of enter- 
prise. One article on “ Life is What we 
Make it,” by the editor, Edward Bok, 
is a chord struck against the artificiality 
of life. Another, “ How to Keep your 
Friends,” by Helen Moody, is a bit of 
advice which all would do well to follow. 


—_—_@—____—__ 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


* Consumption and Chronic Diseases,” a 
Treatise on the Open Air Treatment, with 
the Latest Developments and Improve- 
ments, by Emmet Densmore, M.D. Post- 
paid, $1.25. This is a popular exposition 
of the open-air treatment with the latest 
developments and improvements. The 
marvellous results obtained by the treat- 
ment of consumptives at Dr. Walther’s 
sanatorium at Nordrach in the Black 
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Forest of Germany have created intense 
interest in the open-air treatment. While 
several similar institutions have been 
established in the United States, the 
necessary expense of treatment in them 
makes their beneficent results accessible 
to comparatively few. To modify and 
adapt this treatment so that it can be 
followed by the patient at his own home 
has been the life study of the author, 
and to make known the methods and the 
success of this treatment to the legions 
of sufferers who have not the means to 
enter the sanatorium has been his object 
in writing this highly interesting and in- 
structive book. 

“Search-Lights and Guide Lines; or, 
Man and Nature,’ what they are, what 
they were, and what they will be, by E. 
G. Bradford, a graduate of the Class of 
’*88. It is a handsome work, beautifully 
printed and bound, and would make an 
acceptable present, at small expense, to 
anyone interested in the study of human 
nature on.the basis of Phrenology, etc. 
Price, 50 cents. 

“Education Complete” is quite a li- 
brary in itself, treating as it does of 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self- 
Culture and Perfection of Character, and 
Memory and Intellectual Improvement. 
The text shows that the mind and the 
body are intimately related, that each 
is in turn the servant and master of the 
other. Therefore, ‘“ Education” covers 
the development and training of all that 
goes to make up the man. Price, $2.50. 

“ A Self-Made Woman; or, Mary Idyl’s 
Trials and Triumphs.” A story of intense 
interest regarding those who are strug- 
gling up toward a higher moral and in- 
tellectual life. Price, 50 cents. 

“Intellectual Piety: A Lay Sermon,” 
by Thomas Davidson. This is a clear ex- 
position of the noble and lofty religious 
views of this author, and treats of the 
eSsence of religion, apart from tradi- 
tional beliefs, creeds, and dogmas. Price, 
15 cents. 

“The King’s Daughter and the King’s 
Son ” is one of the good books lately pub- 
lished on character development. It is 
unaffected and faithful, with intense 
purity of feeling, and will be welcomed 
by our readers. Price, $1. 

“Practical Palmistry,” a treatise on 
chirosophy, based upon actual experi- 
ences, by Henry Frith, is an illustrated 
book of over 100 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“How to Read Character in Hand- 
writing; or, The Grammar of Graphol- 
ogy,” described and illustrated, by Henry 
Frith. Price, 50 cents. 

Every person contemplating matri- 
mony would do wisely to purchase “ The 
Science of a New Life,” by John Cowan, 
M.D. This work has received the un- 
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qualified endorsement of the medical pro- 
fession, the clergy, and our other best 
people. Crown 8vo, 405 pages, fully illus- 
trated. Price, $3. 

Would you know the temperament of 
others and your own? Then read “ Tem- 
peraments,” by D. H. Jacques, M.D., 
fully illustrated. Price, $1.50. Every 
man and woman should be conversant 
with this subject. There can be no more 
interesting subject for research than is 
contained in this work. 

“Wedlock; or, The Right Relation of 
the Sexes,” disclosing the laws of con- 
jugal selection and showing who may 
and who may not marry, by Samuel R. 
Wells, a work of nearly 250 pages, with 
a fine portrait of the author, is very 
comprehensive. In addition to Who to 
Marry, it considers the Qualifications for 
Matrimony, Right Age to Marry, Motives 
for Marrying, Marriage of Cousins, 
Courtship, Jealousy, ete. Price, $1.50. 

“How to Study Strangers by Tempera- 
ment, Face, and Head.” The three lead- 
ing features of the book are: 1. “ The 
Analysis and Illustration of the Human 
Temperament.” 2. “Child Culture.” 3. 
“Character Studies.” In short, the man 
and his make-up, his talents, and dispo- 
sitions are presented in so many lights 
that all readers will be benefited by the 
perusal of “How to Study Strangers.” 
Price, $1.50. 

“True Manhood.” A manual for young 
men. Plain truths in plain but chaste 
language. While a valuable guide for 
parents and teachers, it gives to every 
boy knowledge of himself eagerly sought 
for. Price, $1. 

Send 75 cents for “Studies of Mind 
and Character,” a collection of Human 
Nature Libraries, bound in a cloth cover 
with gold side stamp. 

Professor Barnes’s little book on “ Psy- 
chology, Hypnotism, Personal Magnetism 
and Clairvoyance ”’ is having a ready sale. 
Price, 25 cents. 

“To Ministers and Students,” a special 
birthday book, containing choice selec- 
tions from Dr. Parker’s prayers, is now 
offered for 75 cents. It has had a large 
sale in England, is neatly bound in cloth, 
and makes an attractive present. Com- 
piled by Amelia M. Fowler. 

“Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do 
and Why.” This book describes seventy- 
five trades and professions, and the tem- 
peraments and talents required for each. 
Also, how to educate on Phrenological 
principles, each man for his proper work. 
It also contains portraits and biographies 
of more than one hundred successful 
thinkers and workers. Price, $2. 

“Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenology.” 
A book, bright, attractive, and interest- 
ing; written in a clear and symmetrical 
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style, at times rising to the plane of elo- 
quence and melody. It is one of the best 
books for general reading. There is a 
brightness and life in the descriptions 
and illustrations rarely found in the 
literature relating to the subject. Some 
descriptions of the faculties are unsur- 
passed. No more impressive and inter- 
esting manual can be named as an 
introductory book to the more careful 
study of the subject. Price, 25 cents. 
The following is a list of books on 
health, edited by George Black, M.D. 
Price, 50 cents per volume, neatly bound 
in paper: 1. “Long Life, and How to 
Reach It.” 2. “ Eyesight, and How to 
Care for It.” 3. “The Throat and the 
Voice.” 4. “ The Mouth and the Teeth.” 
5. “ The Skin in Health and Disease.” 6. 
“ Brain Work and Overwork.” 7. “ Sick 
Nursing.” 8. “ The Young Wife’s Advice 
Book.” 9. “Sleep: How to Obtain It.” 
10. Hearing, and How to Keep It.” 11. 
“Sea Air and Sea Breathing.” 12. 
“Health in Schools and Workshops.” 
13. “The Human Body: Its Structures 
and Design.” Price per set, $6, postpaid. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


“The ‘Student’s Set’ which I ordered 
arrived to-day in good condition. I am 
highly pleased with it in every respect.” 

East Somerville, Mass. 

“Please renew my subscription to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, for which I 
enclose $1.00. I find Phrenology a very 
interesting study. I have read your 
*Student’s Set,’ and O. S. Fowler’s ‘ Sci- 
ence of Life’ and ‘Human Science.’ ” 

E. E. B., 
Reno, Pa. 

“ As I have been travellng a good deal 
lately, I did not deem it feasible to renew 
my subscription to your JOURNAL, which 
has expired, but I find that I will not or 
cannot, get along without it. I herewith 
enclose you stamps, for which please 
send the JouRNAL for one year begin- 
ning March ist.” W. E. Y., 

West Superior, Wis. 

“ Enclosed find subscription, for which 
send me the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
one year, beginning with the January 
number. The ‘Student’s Set’ ordered 
from you last winter is proving a great 
help in my school work. I could not get 
along without it.” I. A. W., 

Marshall, Okla. 

“T will again renew my subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1901. 
I am one of your old subscribers. O. 8. 
Fowler was then connected with the 
firm. I wish he was living yet. I at- 
tended his last lecture when he was 
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here, and to follow his train of thought 
was grand. If I had been a young 
woman, I would have taken a course at 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
just for my own gratification.” 
Mrs. S. S. M. 
“Enclosed please find amount for re- 
newal of subscription to the JOURNAL, 
and 25 cents for the Phrenological An- 
nual for 1901. To say that I am highly 
pleased with the JouRNAL feebly ex- 
presses my appreciation for the same, 
and for the science of which it is the 
advocate.” A. C. M., 
Brownsville, Ore. 
“T enclose amount to renew my sub- 
scription to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for this year. We first shook hands in 
57. What a half-century of changes we 
have seen since then, and still there are 
more to follow.” 
J. P. Knowles, 
Smyrna, N. Y. 





YOU WILL NEVER BE SORRY 
For living a white life. 

For doing your level best. 

For your faith in humanity. 


Health and 8 Day 


By Dr. LEWIS G. JANES, M.A. 


Author of ‘‘ Life as a Fine Art,” “A Study of Primi- 
tive Christianity,” ‘Evolution of Morals,” ‘Social 
Ideals and Social Progress,” etc., etc. 


“« Give me health and a day, and Twill make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” —EMERSON. 


From the Author’s “Foreword”: 


“This little book aims at a sane and rational treat- 
ment of the problem of health and the conditions of 
@ normal and useful life. It presents no panacea. It 
prescrives noiron regimen. It proclaims no new and 
wonderful discovery. Its method is that of suggestion 
rather than advice. It teaches self-healing and not 
vicarious help. Its philosophy is based on science 
and common sense, consecrated by an ideal purpose— 
the faith that this life is really worth living, and that 
it is our duty to make the most and the best of it.” 


ConTENTS: I. The Unity of Life. II. The Temple of 
the Holy Spirit. ILI. Cleanliness and Godliness. IV. 
Health in the Home. V. Food for Body and Mind. VI. 
Education and Health. VII. Vocation and Avocation. 
VIII. Aspiration and Inspiration. IX. Travel and the 
Open Mind. X. The Saving Value of Ideals. XI. The 
Ministry of Pain. XII. Members of One Body. XIIT. 
Art and Life. XIV. Opportunity. 


Cloth, 180 pages, $1.00, postpaid 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York 
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For being kind to the poor. 

For looking before leaping. 

For hearing before judging. 

For being candid and frank. 

For thinking before speaking. 

For harboring clean thoughts. 

For discounting the tale-bearer. 

For being loyal to the preacher. 

For standing by your principles. 

For stopping your ears to gossip. 

For asking pardon when in error. 

For the influence of high motives. 

For being as courteous as a duke. 

For bridling a slanderous tongue. 

For being generous with an enemy. 

For being square in business deals. 

For sympathizing with the oppressed. 

For giving an unfortunate fellow a lift. 

For being patient with cranky neigh- 
bors. 

_ For promptness in keeping your prom- 
ises. 

For the money you have given to 
missions. 

For putting the best possible construc- 
tion upon the doings of others.—The 
Church Advocate. 

For studying Phrenology. 

For getting better acquainted with 
yourself. 

For reading Phrenological literature. 
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“This publication has in fact no equal.”— Christian Work, New Y ork. 
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FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


A Weekly Magazine of 
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Published weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers, [5 cents each. 
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The Living Age’ for the Summer 
SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


SIXTEEN WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
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tion we will send the magazine for sixteen weeks, beginning at any desired 
date, for one dollar. 


COUPON Fillin your address and send this Coupon 
a with One Dollar to the publishers. 
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Practical Psychology 


(QU. Y WAGAZINE) 
§‘25 cents paid for returned copies, No. 1, and 10 cents 
for No. 2. Sample copy, November issue, mailed free. 
Latest number on sale at all newsstands, price 10 cents, 
” Y 2 & OTI 8 M and magnetism taught privately as 
practically applied to medicine. 

business, educational and social affairs. 

Well-illustrated, 112-page book, 50 cents. 

WM. A. BARNES, 505 Mass. AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 


SELF-HYPNOTIC HEALING 


I have made a late discovery that enables all to induce 
the hypnotic sleep in themselves instantly, awaken at 
any desired time and thereby cure all known diseases 
and bad habits, Control yo dreams, read the minds of 
friends and — visit any part of = earth, solve 
hard problems in this sleep and remember when 
awake. This Physic or so-called Mental Vision Lesson 
will be sent for 10c. silver and 2 two-cent stamps to pay 
postaae, 9 actually a. you 2p re oe pore. without 


rther charge. ROF, R. 
@eeeDepi. P. H. HicGook, Nebr} U.S.A, 
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THE WONDERFUL MISSION 


OF THE 


INTERNAL BATH 


The record of its cures and benefits reads like a revela 
| aay to those hitherto unacquainted with it. used 

sel means of the * J. B. L.. CASCADE,”’ the only 

—_ eppeianse, oe this purpose) by hundreds of the 
ork and by i innumerable min- 
Geen lawyers, actors and other persons whose intelli- 
gence gives unequivocal weight to their testimony. 


We have thousands of testimonials from well-known 


e. 
6 following is from one of f Pamadetptta’s most prom- 
inent and respected merchan’ 


known people in New 





JOHN LUCAS 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 10, 1899. 


Dear Pror. TYRRELL 

In response to yours of the 5th, no man vine has 

ater cause to speak highlv of your J. B. L. Cascade 

han myself, for, had it not been for its use a low years 
ago, I should not be avieg to-day. I was in charge of a 
faithful man nurse and the best medical attendance at 
Portland pprings and so low and ill. it was considered 
questionable by the doctors if I could reach my home 
pa and death considered certain within a week after 
. My attendant followed out; our instructions to 
the letter in persevering with the use of your Cascade 
and though now in my 76th year I am enjoying a fair 
— of health, apart from weakness of my heart, 

I recently returned from Jamaica, West Indies, travel- 
with com one bs to the other, per rail and in carriages, 
with comfort. I have bought and made presents of your 

ascade to several personal friends, all of whom are de- 
fiehted with the wonderful results of its use. 
Very singrey vours, 
N LUCAS, 
Firm of Seat Lucas & Co. 


We waut to send free to every person, sick or well. 0 a 


simple statement setting forth this treatment. 


tains matter which must interest every Cieking — 
If you live in New York you are earnestlv invite 

and make an appointment for a free treatment, but if pon 
can not call, write for our pamphlet ““The What, The 

The Way,” which will be sent free on application, de 
with our Great Special Offer for this month only. 





TYRRELL’S HYCIENIC INSTITUTE 
15628 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Between 46th and 47th Streets) 
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An Inch Advertisement 


In this and another First-Class Paper for 
$3.00. In this paper alone $2.00. One-quar- 
ter page in the two papers for $12.00. In this 
paper alone $10.00 Ten per cent. discount on 
all 3-month, cash in advance orders. Send 
stamp for offer No. 30. 

H. Strey, Plano, Ill. 





The Dodds Hygeian Home ** {/ashingten Bout 


In the Dodds Hygeian Home the patient is cured, not by drug 
medicines, which aiwane waste vital force, but by employing those 

‘ents and influences which are life-giving and health-producing. 
The hygienic system embraces everything that is curative ; nothing 
that injures or destroys vitality. 

ors. Susanna W. and Mary Dodds have been established in 
St. Louis for more than a quarter of a century, and are well known 
as able physicians. Hitndreds of patients, both in the city and 
out of it, have been restored to health by them; many of these 
patients had been given up by other doctors before coming 
under their treatment. Women, after being assured that nothing 
except an operation could cure them, have been successfully treated 
by these physicians, without resorting to the knife. The judicious 
use of the hygienic agents not only does away with drugging, but 
with the ee part of surgical work. Were the practice of hygiene 
universal, health would be the rule and sickness the exception. 

The Drs. Dodds make a specialty of diseases of women; also 
diseases of the digestive organs. They cure every case of chronic 
diarrhcea and catarrh of the bowels, provided there is a fair amount 
of vitality to work with and the patient comes into their Home. In 
liver affections, obstinate constipation, and headaches of long stand- 
ing, as well as kidney disease in its earlier stages, they succeed in 
curing after other methods have been tried in vain. The hygienic 
treatment is applicable to every known disease. 
Patients received into our Home. Send for circular. 

Health in the Household, or Hygienic Cookery, ts for sale at 

Drs. S. W. anc 


our office; price $2.00. . Ww. 1M. Dopps. 


SCHENK’S THEORY ™* amar 


By LEOPOLD SCHENK 


Professor of Embryology in the 
Royal and Imperial University 
at Vienna, and President of the 
Austrian Embryological Institute 


The Last and Greatest 
Physiological Discovery 
of the Age 


12mo, Artistic Cloth Binding, 
Stamped in Gold, $1.50. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
27 East 21st Street 


) CONFIDENTIAL 
MEDICAL TALKS TO 
WOMEN 


By Or, ROBERT A. GUNN 
Price, Cloth, $1.50 


A Book Expressly for 
WOMEN. Covers the whole 
ground of personal and 
domestic life, especially for 
those just entering on the 
cares and responsibilities 
of housekeeping. 

















THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY 


PRESIDENT, MRS. C. F. WELLS 


Incorporated, 1866, by Special Act of the 
New York Legislature 


The Annual Assembly of the American 
Institute of Phrenology will take place on 
Wednesday, September sth, with an evening 
reception of students and friends. 

The course will consist of about one 
hundred and twenty-five lectures, and will 
extend over six weeks. Three lectures are 
given each day, excepting Saturday, when a 
review of the week’s work is held. 

The object of the course is to explain the 
fundamental principles of Phrenology, Phys- 
iognomy, Psychology, Physiology, Anat- 
omy, Hygiene, Heredity, Foods, the Races, 
the Temperaments, Brain Dissection, the 
Objections and Proofs of the Old and New 
Phrenology, Mental Therapeutics, the Choice 
of Pursuits, Marriage, the History of Phre- 
nology, Animal Magnetism, Hypnotism, 
Psycho-Physiology, Elocution, Oratory and 
Voice-Culture, and Jurisprudence. 

Last year the students had the advantage 
of the lectures of William Hicks, M.D., a 
physician and medical professor, who has 
had practical experience among students 
on Physiology and Anatomy, Insanity, Brain 
Dissection, and Clinical Work in Treating 
the Insane, which proved of great interest to 
all members of the class. 

The Institute will have the same assist- 
ance this year. 

The Institute course is recommended to 
business men and women who have daily to 
come in contact with their employees and 
customers. 

It provides help to all professional men 
and women who have to educate the masses, 

It proves a guide to parents and teachers, 
as well as private individuals. 


For terms of tuition, etc., apply to the 
Secretary, care of Fowler & Wells Co., No. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York City. 
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Phrenological Examinations 
from Photographs. 


We always recommend a personal examination where possible. If you 
cannot come to us, send your photographs. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken especially for the 
purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not frizzed or curly.) 


Be sure and send your name and address. Also your age and color of 
hair and eyes. FREE, $5.00. 


Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St. N, Y. City. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


“T received your valuable and interesting paper with my photo, and your extremely good character reading 
in it. You area wonderful woman, your aim is the highest and noblest, and you deservean elevated place in 
this world. Luisa Cappiani, New York City. 


“*T beg to thank you for the frankness of manner in which you have expressd an opiaice of my character and 
will act on your advice.”’ J.C. V., Washington, D, C. 

‘*I am much pleased with my son’s character. You can publish it inthe Journal. I expected a good deal 
from you, but your delineation his beena surpr.se to his mother and myself. Several pointsin his character you 
have exposed which we have known for some time ; other points you have laii before us that we did not know, 
but think you are probably as correct in those.” Grorce WELpon, Greenfell, Can. 

** Find with this my check for $2.00 for which please mail 20 copies of the Phrenological Journal, the July 
number, to the above address. I am pleased with your character reading of David Lord Richardson as are 
doubtless his parents. I think your arrangnments of the illustrations exquisitely artistic.” 

N.H. R., Athol, Mass. 

‘* The character reading from photos is quite satisfactory. Your mind dissector could have hardly become 
more familiar with hersubject had she been acquainted with him for a lifetime. The summary in the main is 
very correct and for the purpose desired is simply admirable.”’ J. F. Rucctss, Bronson, Mich. 

** To-day I received your typewritten delineation of character from photos. I am well satisfied and consider 
it a step to my onward and upward progress,” R. Frep. I. Sumner, Norwich, N. Y. 


‘My delineation from photos received and if you had previously known me for 20 years your description 
of character could not have been more accurate 

It is a remarkable fact that in every calling wherein you state that I would succeed I have had some ex- 
perience and was naturally successful. 

It would no doubt be interesting to you to know how accurate your statement s were in every minute detail.” 

Rosert Dorman, Jones, O. T. 

“T am in receipt of your ‘ Phrenological Character’ and was agreeably surprised at its correctness in every 
detail as I scarcely expected it from a reading from photographs. 

While I paid all that was asked of me I feel deeply grateful for the correct delineation and advice given and 
desire to thank Miss Fowler very heartily for it. y brother said it was worth $25.00 and for myself I might say 
it is worth considerable more than that. With best wishes for your future success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, ANDrEw T. Scuiepet, Berlin, Can.” 

“ Permit me, herewith, to acknowledge receipt of all the delineations; also to state that they are to the full 
satisfaction of all parties concerned.” J. O. Vixina, Ispeming, Mic. 

‘“* Now, however, since the delineation, I find that having learned my status, 1 feel somewhat freer incompany- 
With proper cultivation, I hope to be able to build up my ‘language and self-esteem’ to an appreciable extent. 
The cultivation of “Agreeableness’ will also receive considerable of my attention as will ‘ Eventuality’ and the 
other organs that you suggest.” F. S. Hazarp, Washington, D. C. 

“T received my Phrenological character written by you and must say that you have phrenology down to per- 
fection.” Jos. Catnoun, Wheatley, Ont., Can. 

“We were delighted with the photograph and sketch of our little Margaret’s character in your magazine, and 
wish to thank you very much for sending it tous, We were surprised that so true a character could be given of 
such a baby. Everything is perfectly correct.”’ -Mr. and Mrs. IrwIn. 

“Mr. Ponlin sent your description of himself to hismother and she finds it so good that it is difficult for her 
to believe that you knew nothing of him through me, and had only the photo to go by, In fact she thinks it very 
wonderful, and as we wish to give hera little surprise at Xmas, we would like to send her a description of her- 
self, I enclose the two photos of her that we have, hoping that they may be sufficient for that purpose.” 

‘“* | am truly thankful for the help in coming to a decision for } could not trust myself. There would have 
been more or less of doubt in my mind without the help you bring, now I make the step without doubt and your 
instruction follows my inclination and also my judgment. 

May God bless you in your work and may I prove worthy of the lady who is to be my partner.” 

S. N. McCann, Balsar, India. 

sae delineation from photographs was received on the oth. I was pleased beyond expectations with your 
description of my character. Your advice concerning my health I am following. My health is the best it has 
been for fifteen years and there is still room for improvement.’’ Epwarp W. Burt, Haddam, Kans. 

‘* T have safely received the readings of my four children. I am well pleased with them, and I hope to find 
them a great aid in training the little ones. I hope at some future time I may be able to send my youngest baby 
to you for a reading.” Mrs. C. Happock, Uuiversity Heights. 

’ “ Thand you herewith check for $5.00 together with three photos of my boy Alfred Laverne Souter to ha 
an examination of head. He is a brother of Fal. M. Souter. whose examination you made recently. You panne 


it close in his case.” E. Soursgr- Shelby, Mich, 




















